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STEAM CULTIVATION. 


BY COL. C. W. SALADEE, OF PADUCAH, KY, 
NO. V. 


Ep. Vatizy Faruenr: Having arranged the 
farm or plantation as directed in my last paper, 
and you get fairly started, it is presumed that 
on rainy days, or at such times as your hands 
are not otherwise engaged, you will set a part of 
them to hauling wood from your timber lands 
to the station, and have it piled up neatly ad- 
joining the building, and by this means get a 
large quantity ahead, so as always to have a 


supply of dry wood on hand. While, at the] y 


same time you will set other of the hands to 
sawing up the wood in the station house, by 
the use of the engine and the circular saw be- 
fore mentioned. In this way you can always 
have a ready supply of wood sawed and piled 
up in the station house, with which to fire your 
engine when at work in the field. 

But if you are so situated as to be deprived 





of a combination of timber lands with your 


prairie, then, of course; you will furnish your 
station or stations with coal, at such times when 
nothing better can be done by your hands. .. 

When quitting work in the. evening, the ma- 
chine is run into the station house, the shifting 
pinions acting upon the revolving drum, or dri- 
ver, thrown out of gear, and the belt placed 
upon tie belt wheel of the engine and the one 
connected to the force pump, and the steam is 
worked off in pumping the water into the tank 
necessary to start the engine the next day. 

By the arrangement thus far described, the 
engine is not only provided with a ‘suitable 
house for its shelter when not in use, but the 
machine is in a position from which it can be 
started at any time in twenty minutes’ notice: 

My remarks thus far on the subject of steam 
cultivation, have been confined to a considera- 
tion of the subject in’ its most extensive form. 
Therefore, the reader who may own @ small 
prairie farm of but a quarter or half section of 
land, or that quantity of wild prairie which he 
contemplates reducing to cultivation, may have 
come to the conclusion ere this, that he is in 
no way. to be benefitted by the new system of 
steam cultivation I have proposed. But be not 
so fast, my good friend, as I intend devoting 
the remainder of this paper to a consideration of 
our case in connection with the steam plow. 

“We little half section prairie farmers,” said 
a friend of mine to me not long since, “ will 
have to continue digging and scratching as of 
old, for,’”’ he continued, “we are not/able to ar- 
range our little ‘arm and purchase the machin- 
ery you direct ; and if we were able, we would 
not do so, for the simple reason it won't pay.” _ 
This is very true, and the same argument will “ 
apply with nearly the same force to the thresh 
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ing machine and the reaper and mower. There 
are comparatively few little farmers who oper- 
ate on a scale that will justify them to purchase 
either of the last named machines. Yet they, 
nevertheless, have their grass and grain cut by 
the mower and reaper, and their threshing 
done by the machine. } 

A, for example, has purchased one of the pa- 
tent reapers and mowers, and perhaps the right 
to monopolize the use of such machine in a 
certain district. It is now carried from place 
to place, and does the work required by farm- 
ers B, C, and D, at so much per acre. 

Just so with the threshing machine. There 
are parties who make it their business to go 
from farm to farm, and thresh out its grain at 
#0 much per bushel. 

Now it is true, that the farmer who does not 
operate upon a scale of such magnitude as to 
justify the purchase of this class of machinery, 
does suffer the disadvantage of making the use 
of such machinery cost him more than though 
he possessed it within himself. But, notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, he is, nevertheless, 
accommodated in such a manner, that the work 
hired done by this machinery is cheaper and 
better than it could be done in the usual old 
way; 60 that after all, thie class of machinery 
is made to serve alike the man who farms upon 
a small scale, as the man who operates.largely. 

The same is to be said in reference to the in- 
troduction of the steam plow. 

While’ it is admitted that the “little half 
section prairie farmer’? would not be justified 
in purchasing a steam plow for his farm—-no 
one, [ trust, will contend (if the steam plow it- 
selt is a positive success) that he would not be 
justified in arranging his farm and adapting it 
to steam cultivation, and hire the machine to 
visit his place and do the work desired at so 
much peracre. This, I think, will fully appear, 
when, in a future paper, we come to consider 
the cost and the results of the work done. 

I do not, however, wish to be understood as 
advocating the idea, that every farmer, howso- 
ever small his operations, or the limits of his 
farm may be, would be justified in preparing 
for steam cultivation, and employ the steam 
plow to work for him. There is a point below 
which steam cannot in any way be made profit- 
able upon the farm. The man who haa less 
than 100 acres of land that can be worked by 
the steam plow, must be content to conduct his 
limited operations by the limited means with- 
in his reach. But the man who embraces in 
his farm a half section, or even a quarter sec- 





tion of tillable prairie land, may prudently 
arrange his place as already directed, and hire 
the work done by the steam plow with decided 
profit and advantage. 

It will appear hereafter that the fencing in 
of 160 acres—or 320 acres—and the building of 
the required station house to adapt a farm of 
these dimensions to the steam plow, will not 
be a matter of such unreasonable expense, as 
might at first thought be supposed. On the 
contrary, it can be done at a cost that will jus- 
tify every farmer, with not less than 160 acres, 
to arrange his farm with station and all com- 
plete, ready for the operations of the steam 
plow. 

There are two ways! will suggest, by which 
this class of farmers can employ their work 
done by the steam plow and its machinery.— 
One is, that a certain party purchase the ma- 
chine with the right to do the work within a 
certain district. But beforegboing this, let such 
party obtain, among the farmers, the requisite 
subscription to the enterprise, by which the 
farmers agree to prepare themselves for the 
steam plow, and to patronize it to an extent 
specified in connection with the name of each 
subscriber, and at a stated price. 

The other way this class of farmers may be 
accommodated, is for the requisite number of 
them to club together and form a kind of Joint 
Stock Company, arrange their farms for the 
purpose desired, and purchase the machinery to 
do their work. 

Every farmer patronizing the steam plow, in 
either of the two ways mentioned, will proceed 
to arrange his farm in the manner substantially 
as already recommended: only, of course, not 
so extensive. The station house can be made 
to answer the purpose, by making it simply 4 
cheap and rough but strong shed building of 
the requisite dimensions, and without granaries, 
&e.—but simply a station shed, from whieh 
the water and fuel is to be furnished to the 
engine, and intended for no other purpose; or 
it may be more extensive and finished in its 
character, just as the means and notions of the 
proprietor may dictate. 

In this case, each farmer should place into 
his well at the station shed or house, a good 
hand-force pump, provided with a short hose, 
through which the water can be forced into the 
engine tank. The engine of the. steam plow 
might be turnished with a portable force pump, 
which could be applied to any well from which 
it was to obtain ite supply of water. But as 
the machine in this case is not a permanent 
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fixture of the farm, this would, in many cases, 
be objectionable, for the reason that every 
farmer who had such station well, would, of 
course, want to use its water for other purposes 
than that of supplying the steam plow, and 
hence each would have his peculiar way of 
drawing the water, and the arrangement which 
might be applied to the well for this purpose, 
would be interfered with when the steam plow 
pump was to be applied. Therefore, let each 
farmer adapt the use of the hand-force pump, 
and it will answer for every purpose. 

These “traveling machines,” as I will term 
them, should be provided with a very simple 
and compact circular saw attachment, which 
could be adjusted in five or ten minutes’ time, 
for the purpose of sawing its own wood, whgre 
that is to be its fuel, 

These machines should also be provided with 
@ threshing machine of the most improved pat- 
tern, and expressly built to accompany the 
steam plow engine, and to be operated by it.— 
The threshing machine should be mounted up- 
on a set of wheels, as is usual, and so arranged 
as to be drawn from place to place by the en- 
gine when wanted for the purpose of threshing. 

This peculiar connection of the thresher to 
the steam plow engine, would embrace the 
very desirable advantage of dispensing with 
animal power altogether for this purpose — 
either for transportation or operation. It would 
in the strictest sense become a steam threshing 
machine, 

When the steam plow engine is used for this 
purpose, the same danger of fire would attend 
it as when at work with tne reaper in dry 
wheat fields. I have already referred to a 
safety arrangement which is attached to the 
engine when used for threshing, reaping, 
ginning cotton, &. One part of this arrange- 
ment consists of a spark arrester applied to the 
emoke stack of the engine, through which not 
the smallest spark of fire can possibly escape. 
The other part of the contrivance consists in 
seowrely closing the ash pan, yet with a due re- 
gard for the passage of air into the furnace, 
When it is desired to discharge the ashes and 
vinders accumulated in the closed ash-pan, they 
are made thoroughly wet by the use of a small 
hose from the tank of the engive, and then 
drawn out upon the ground, and the pan is 
again closed up as before. 

That the application of steam to agriculture 
may, in the manner and upon the principles I 
have endeavored to explain and describ, become 


country, I entertain. not the remotest doubt, 
and that it will be made the willing servant 
of not only the extensive planter and farmer, 
but likewise of the more unpretending tillers of 
the soil, I also believe will shortly come to pass. 
Still, I am not of that class of projectors in 
steam cultivation, who, in their wild and 
thoughtless enthusiasm, allow themselves to be 
drifted so far out of the channel of reason and 
common sense, as to declare that “the common 
plow has the sentence of death written upon its 
beam”’—that the agency of steam is to effect 
such a mighty revolution in the mode of agri- 
culture as to drive the old plow from the field, 
and in due time to be classed amongst the 
rarest specimens of antiquity, 

It is only a matter of surprise to me, that 
men of such apparent intelligence as are some 
of the English writers upon this subiect, as well 
as some of our own, should make themselves 
appear 80 supremely ridiculois—not to say con- 
temptible—as to publish such a prediction, or 
even to entertain such a thought. 

The broken regions of our country must al- 
ways be cultivated by the good old plow of our 
fathers, in spite of its manifest defects. So 
likewise all the farms in the prairie regions 
possessing less than 100 acres of tillable land. 
So that while I believe the application of steam 
to agriculture is destined to achieve almost in- 
credible results for the general welfare of man 
and the advancement of civilization, I am at the 
same time generous enough to permit the hon- 
ored old plow to retain forever its proud posi- 
tion among the most important implements of 
husbandry. 

Ashland Farm, Ky. 

Goop Manurgs.—Among the very best ma- 
nures is that which accumulates under build- 
ings, or where it is sheltered from the rain. 
Thus, under barns, stables, hog-pens, the best 
manure is found. It is rich in saltpetre, an 
excellent ingredient in the manure heap. Such 
manure may be applied in almost any way. 
All it wants is water. That will set it to work 
at once. Be careful of these preserved manures. 








A New Discovensp Use or Manvunz.—lIt is 
found that manure decomposes the soil when 
applied. Such is the testimony of our foreign 
experimenters, who are always ahead of us in 
chemical discoveries, This is an important 
fact, if true: and there can hardly be any doubt 
of ite truth, A chemical change takes place in 
manure, The chemicals must certainly affect 
the soil they come in contact with, Even flint 





general throughout the prairie regions OF pur 


is affected by them. 
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THE POTATO ROT. 

Prof. Johnson has concluded his treatise on 
thé potato disease. In his last instalment, in 
the Country Genileman, he discourses of the 
cure. 

The cure, he says, consists in removing the 
cause. In this respect the potato disease is like 
dyspepsia: in both cases it is hard to cure. 

Although not much has been done, appurent- 
ly, by this discussion of the subject, still much 
light has been thrown upon it, and an increased 
inquiry will be one of the results. 

Prof. Johnson, through the German savans, 
has (shall we say?) demonstrated that the pota- 
to rot isa fungus growth. This point seems to 
be established. And this fungus is propagated. 
The spores drop upon the ground and thence 
reach the tuber. If the skin of the tuber is 
tough and not easily penetrated, it is with dif- 
ficulty that the sypres, or seed, work through 
the tough skin. Besides, it is probable, and so 
held, that the disease extends through the vine 
down to the tuber. How, then, shall we pre- 
vent the Peronospora or fungus, to penetrate the 
soil, or transfer itself from the vine to the tu- 
ber? There are many suggestions; some ex- 
periments have been made with success, but 
not complete success. 

A pure fruit, and a new soil where potatoes 
were never grown, will, if Prof. Johnson and the 
German savans are correct, grow healthy pota- 
toes. Now, we see not why this may not 
easily be done, A// potatoes are not affected. 


We think this is clear. There is ground that 
has never been pu‘ to potatoes. ‘This is equally 
clear. Let it be tried. 


<4>te 
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Written for the Valley Farmer. 
THE FARMER’S STUDIO. 


In surveying the vast stretch of land com- 
prised within the limits of our once happy coun- 
try the reflective mind cannot but be struck with 
the superiority of the agriculturist’s profession 
to all other pursuits of our race. I have seen 
somewhere the lines, “God made the country, 
but man made the town;” and notwithstanding 
there is much of wisdom, power and wealth in 
the busy marts‘and workshops of our land, yet 
looming up above the dinof clanging hammers, 
noisy wheels and smoking turrets, the serene 
star of agriculture shines in a calmer, purer, 
and more ennobling atmosphere. It is man’s 
primeval profession. Far back into the dusky 
past, the men of standing, of worth and renown, 
were among the simple tillere of the soil, or 
shepherds on’ the browsy plain or mountain 
slope. From this class has arisen men of sterl- 





ing honor and renown, That ancient and once 
powerful people, the Romans, seemed to vener- 
ate the occupation, when from the fields they 
called Quintus Cincinnatus to assist in restoring 
peace between contending factions in Rome, 
And when he had effected this thost worthy of 
all human objects, he retired from the pageant- 
try and grandeur of Imperial power, to the 
quiet of his rural home and his Attilia, left 
only at his country’s summons, 

But, to return to our subject—“*The Farmer’s 
Studio.” Barren and monotonous must be the 
life of that farmer, if he has not a studio. By 
this, I mean the workshop of his physical and 
mental powers. If his knowledge consists only 
of those rude elements found among savage 
tribes whose nomadic character makes agricul- 
ture but a secondary object—wel! may he often 
be despondent and his vigor become paralyzed 
as he sees Nature’s original productiveness and 
fertility vanishing under the tread of the iron 
heel of his plow. Soils are all one and the same 
thing with him, provided the plow will canter 
along. Of course his shrewd mind will detect 
that there is a difference between clay and loam 
—but this is the horizon beyond which he 
never sees. As to their constituents, or the 
properties of the plants he rears, or the powers 
in constant operation above and below his sur- 
face soil—he has no more conception than has 
a Laplander of the Torrid Zone or an untutor- 
ed child in incipient arithmetic of algebra. As 
well might the child in mathematics attempt 
to solve its intricate problems,"as for the un- 
read, unreflecting farmer to sticceed in produc- 
ing rich harvests or raising fine steck. 

In view then of the indisputable facts here 
offered, we ask every such non-reading farmer 
to at once renounce this improvident course, 
and resolve henceforward to seek the trath—to 
know the why and wherefore of those elements 
which produce such astonishing results on other 
farms. 

Study your soils, your trees, your rocks and 
streams. Read. I think I hear such say—I 
have no time. It is nonsense. Ask yourself 
honestly, if you have not squandered away time 
—its fragments gt least—in dreaming and doz- 
ing, or in fretting and pining over your losses 
and crosses—when the unbounded expanse of 
knowledge lay within your reach. 

For a trifle—yes an insignificant amount— 
you can obtain a good agricultural journal— 
one suited to your climate and needs—one that 
has proved its excellence by years of usefulness 





One that keeps up with the mareh of progress 
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ive agriculture, and not one that sleeps while 
the world moves on with rapid strides. 

By giving a small portion of each day te its 
study, such a farmer will soon have in his pos- 
session the tools of mental and physical power, 
by which he can uproot the maladies of his 
land and restore it to its primeval fertility— 
rendering the wilderness a fruitful field and the 
waste places joyous with golden harvests, 
Is there a man that doubts this? We must 
come to the sad conclusion that there are not 
a few, but many such skeptics. They regard 
knowledge as a dangerous thing, and sooner 
than spend a fraction of their passing days in 
its acquirement will content themselves to plod 
on until they finally bid the world adieu the 
sad victims of unlettered ignorance. We can- 
not charge this unfaithfulness to themselves, 
their children, and the world, on the score of 
penuriousness, for surely the small sum asked 
for an agricultural journal would not deter them 
—they are we think by nature generous—but 
it lies in their unbelief in the riches and bless- 
ings which a kind Providence has hidden in 
their lands and left there only for him who as 
a faithful steward seeks after as for hid treasure. 
Be wise, therefore, ye whe sleep, lest your fate 
will be that of the man who built his palace on 
the sand, for if you will remain ignorant, soon- 
er or later the breakers of ruin will be upon 
you with irremediable destruction. 





Great International Wheat Show. 

A great International Wheat Show will be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th, 
under the auspices of the Monroe County Agri- 
cultural Society. The following premiums are) 


offered : 

For the best 20 bushels of White Win- 
ter Wheat, . $150.00 
For the 2d best do do 75.00 


For the best 20 bushs. Red WinterWheat, 100.00 ' 
For the 2d best do do 50.00 
For the best 2 bushels White Winter 
Wheat, ‘ 50.00 | 
For the 2d hest do do 25.00 | 
For the best 2 bushs. Red Witter Wheat, 40.00 
For the 2d best do do 20.000 | 
For the best 2 bushs. Spring Wheat, 20.00 
For the 2d best do do 10.00 
Competitors for these prizes will be required 





to furnish samples of wheatsin the ear and with | 


the straw attached (say 50 ears of wheat and 
straw), also to furnish a written statement of 
the nature of the soil on which the wheat grew, 
method of cultivation, time of sowing, quantity 


of seed sown, manures (if any used) and mode 
and time of application; also, the time of 
ripening and harvesting, and the yield per acre, 
with such other particulars as may be deemed 
of practical importance; also the name by 
which the variety is known in the locality 
where it was grown. 

The wheat must be one variety, pure and un- 
mixed. The prize to be awarded to the actual 
grower of the wheat, and the wheat which takes 
a prize is to become the property of the Society. 

It is hoped that farmers in all sections of 
the United States and Canada, who have good 
samples of wheat, will compete for these Prizes. 
We have never yet had a good Wheat Show in 
the United States, It is highly important that 
the wheat growers of the country should meet 
together and compare samples of wheat raised 
in different sections. We understand that the 
money for these premiums has been raised by 
subscription among the friends of Agriculture 
in Western New York, and the time of holding 
the Fair has been fixed so as to enable farmers 
to purchase their seed from the wheat entered 
for competition. A change of seed is always 
desirable, and it is believed that all the wheat 
of good quality sent to the Fair, will find pur- 
chasers at a high price. 


Full particulars can be obtained by address- 
ing the President of the Society, Joseph Harris, 
Editor Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Crops in Indiana. 
Ep. Vattey Farmer: I send you the follow- 
ing few lines for publication, We will havea 
good yield of peaches, pears and upples this 
season, Wheat generally good, and mostly of 
the Red variety. In passing over our county 
(Owen county), [ notice a great many fields of 
wheat and rye—half and half, apparently, cast 
over the field—and some every stalk wheat. I 
am sorry to see so much neglect in this mixing 
of wheat and rye. We will havea large yield 
of wheat this year. Corn looks well in spotse— 
it is uneven. Hogs are dying—a great many 
every day—mostly good stock, Chester White 
and Berkshire Will your subscribers send us 
some good receipts for the cure of hog cholera? 
As to sheep—give me the Cotewold first. 
Gosport, Owen Co, Ind, N. Asner. 
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Sainctine Roors.—If it is not too much 
trouble, dip your shingles in lime-wash before 
laying them. The hme wil] keep the moss off, 
and will make the shingle more lasting. Avoid 
poor shingles on all occasions. They will make 


| your roofleaky, and that is what you don’t want. 
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Theory and Practice of Agriculture. 

There is something positively known in agri- 
culture—facts established. For instance, we 
know that sand produces nothing. On the 
other hand manure, pure and rich, gives us 
little more. A well-balanced. soil gives us the 
heavy erop. This soil may be made or natural. 
It matters not the least whether the hand of 
man, or the elements, form it. Give us sand, 
and manure, and clay, and we'll produce a crop 
for you. Whatever may be said against book- 
farming or theory, this much is known, that 
the best of crops, and without hazard, can be 
raised by artificial means, i.e., made soils. 

The world seems full of theory. Farmers 
have too much of it. But the thing is indis- 
pensable, not only in farming, but in all the 
departments of life. It is the first stepin the 
way to practice—the incentive. Theory is the 
animating thing, the principle that urges, leads 
us on, where otherwise we would do nothing.— 
Theory, therefore, is good, but only in its place 
and when it doesn’t ignore practice. The two 
go hand in hand, and they work well together. 
We should, however, be careful that theory 
does not get the start of practice. Practice is 
the plow, the matter-of-fact thing that gives you 
the hard grain, the substance of life. 

“Scientific farming is too much of a theory. 
I can get along better the old way. That is 
matter-of-fact; and we know what we are doing. 
I have tried your new-fangled notions, and 
they are—theory.” c 

And our excellent friend—for he is traly, 
otherwise, an excellent man—walked off in his 
dignity, as thoroughly convinced as theory and 
practice can make him. He had tried book- 
farming. ‘ He had tried it from one of his fath- 
er’s old books on farming. He had plowed in 
his manure, deep, and thrown up the hitherto- 
untouched sub-soil to the surface. This was 
rich in clay and other materials, and was plow- 
ed in the spring. The book said, “turn your 
sware in the spring with manure—plow deep, 
for corn.” The result was a failure, not only 
for corn, but all kinds of grain. Books since 
say, ‘the raw under-soil, if clay, will not do to 
turn up and sow or plant on. The manure 
buried deep, and covered with a cold top-soil, 
will remain there undecomposed, and of no ben- 
efit.” 

The case here is, the first book was theory, 
the second theory and fact united. The farm- 
er, therefore, who would none of your fanciful 
notions, was all the while acting upon theory. 
It wag through a mistake, and one that should | 









































be avoided. Theoretical books will not do, an- 
less put forth as such. 

This same farmer hastried book No. 2, whieh 
taught him that this same soil of bis must not 
be put to corn if it can be avoided, as the cold 
under-soil will chill the roots of his corn. It 
tells him he must plow lightly for grain—plow 
in the fall late, and harrow in his manure. It 
tells him to spread his manure, well rotted, on 
his worn-out meadows and pastures, mixed with 
ashes, and plaster, and salt. Al! this has been 
tried by him, not because he read the book, but 
because he saw the book backed up by practice. 
He sees the two, united, work well, but calls it 
all practice. His next and third step will show 
him the atility of the two—theory and practice 
combined, Practice is the corpse—theory the 
soul; the two, united, the living man. Do not 
attempt to sever the two: it is death. We 
must avoid extremes. Theory is beautiful; 
practice is beneficial—the two make life delight- 
fal. Too much theory will not do; too much 
practice will not—for practice may be without 
a theory, without a directing principle; as we 
see farmers practice from year to year the same 
thing over and over, till their farms are impov- 
erished, worn out. Here, practiee has been the 
death of the soil, and the rum of the farmer— 
not only in means, but his bodily strength is 
exhausted, his limbs are stiffand harsh, he is 
bent and gnarled, and hastening to the grave. 
An excess of practice has done this. A well- 
directing, intelligent theory, would have varied 
his labor, and with less effort he would have 
performed more, and done it more agreeably. 
He would have been happier and healthier.— 
Our scientific, successful farmers are our happy 


farmers, hardly with an exception. Our wretch- 
ed farmers, are wretched in person, in family, 
in all that pertains to them, and a blight to 
their neighbors. itis practice that does this, 
and bad practice at that—for practice -is always 
bad when alone. 


atl Ll 





Turnip Cutture.—Sand is the soil for tur- 
nips. We have seen them raised where we 
thought there was not sufficient soil aside from 
the sand (in fact, where it seemed pure sand,) 
to germinate the seed; and yet a good crop was 
raised. Sand is the life of the turnip. Take 
pure sand, mix a little clay and manure with 
it, and turnips can be raised. They will “even 
do better in such a soil, as in other rich aoils. 
The turnip for sand, corn for loam, and grase 
for clay. 





When the heart is happy, it shows its bloom 
on the face. 
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FISH CULTURE. 

The true object of fish culture or breeding, is 
identical with that of beeves, sheep, hogs, poul- 
try, or any other article of food required by man, 
viz: the supply of quantity and quality in suf- 
ficient abundance, the re-peopling by the finny 
tribe of exhausted lakes, rivers and streams ; the 
increase of the means of subsistence of the 
general commnnity, and not the mere providing 
of abundant sport for anglers of leisure, who, 
returning with amply filled creels, detail won- 
drous ‘‘fish stories,” redolent of their skill and 
prowess, by the winter fireside to admiring lis- 
teners. This is not the aim and end of fish 
culture, and in this respect the nations of conti- 
nental Europe are far in advance of England 
or America. In Germany and Holland, espe- 
cially the latter, fish culture is pursued as a 
regular business for supplying the markets with 
nourishing food at a moderate price; and the 
greatest skill is displayed by the cultivators in 
breeding every variety of fish, in immense 
quantities, and of large size—the greatest care 
being taken to select those varieties that are 
most valuable as articles of food. Large arti- 
ficial ponds are constructed, and great care 
is taken to separate those species that prey upon 
each other—thus, in one pond, trout and sal- 
mo-hutchen are bred and matured, in another 
carp and tench, in a third pike alone, in a 
fourth eels, and so on. The hutchen is the 
most esteemed, on account of its rapid growth 
to a large size, and because it thrives faster 
than trout in trout-waters—-experiments proving, 
satisfactorily, that this fish increases in weight 
as three to one over the trout; immense quan- 
tities of them are reared and preserved in cer- 
tain large reservoirs in Germany. In France, 
as in Germany, the collection and: fecundation 
of fish-ova is the basis of fish culture; andis a 
regular business with independent fishermen 
who supply the breeders with them, At the 
immense breeding establishment at Huningue, 
two francs per thousand eggs are paid to the 
collectors, A collector for the great Bavarian 
breeding ponds grew so rich at this business 
that he started an establishment of his own; it 
is recorded, that he has been known to collect 
and send off 200,000 eggs of the Danube sal- 
mon in addition to millions of other species of 
fish eggs. The cultivation and fattening of 
fish is no new idea, for the Romans adopted 
thie method of supplyingtheir tables. Sea fish 
are as easily bred and cultivated as fresh water 
, Ohes—even the noble salmon, now so rare and 
high-priced in all the Northern States, could 








soon be made plentiful. Sea-ponds might be 
arranged io confine salmon, as you would deer 
in a park, until they had attained sizeand value 
for the market. On an indented coast particu- 
larly, this would be easily practicable. Quiet 
places might be selected where turbulent seas 
would not have to be encountered ; excavations 
in some places might be partially or entirely 
adopted ; any depth of water desirable might be 
secured at lowest water of all tides, by regula- 
ting the intake and outlet accordingly ; with 
grating to prevent the escape of the fish. In- 
numerable fry of sea-fish would enter to supply 
food; shrimps, prawns, sand eels, &c. A series 
of inscales on the principal of a salmon cruive 
might be placed in the grating to permit the 
entrance freely of small fish to supply the sal- 
mon with plentiful food. Experiments might 
first be made on a small scale. Places might 
be found where a brook running into the sea- 
pond would be available to produce the smolts; 
where such did not exist, a brook in the vicin- 
ity might be made the nursery, and the smolts 
conveyed to the pond when the migratory state 
had arrived. 

If the experiment should succeed, nursery- 
men would be found who would produce the 
young, and sell them when required, as men 
will rear lambs and young cattle on light soils, 
and sell them to those who possess rich pas- 
tures to grow them up and fatten them for the 
market. 

There is no reason whatever, why ponds, re- 
servoirs and lakes should not be peopled with 
myriads of fish, not only those which are indi- 
genous to our country, but other varieties as 
the delicious turbot, sole, John Dory, &c., as it 
has been satisfactorily proved that the ova can 
be packed and sent immense distances, and even 
retains the vital principle after being frozen,— 
[ Ez. 





Fou. Cistern Warer.—aA cistern should be 
cleaned out several times a year, or, what 
greatly aids in keeping a cistern clean, at the 
commencement of a shower (if for some time 
there has been no rain) the water should be 
turned off, as that contains washings of dust, 
insects, larve, &ce. These will decompose in 
the cistern in summer, and get up a stench: 
water not only unfit for use, but unhealthy. 
Drugs will benefit the water; but the best way 
is make clean work. 





If a tooth is filed or ground, sulphuric acid 
applied will relieve the after-pain. [Hxperience. 
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SWEET POTATO QUERIES. PACTS FOR FARMERS, 

oy Kp. Vauaer- Farmer, Will you, or your| Agriculture is the life of the world. It feeds 

readers, please inform me through the Valley| .14 ctothes the world. About six thousand 


Farmer in reference to the f sowing ueries : 

1, Has the sweet potato ever been kept 
through the winter by any other mode than the 
one generally adopted—that is, good, dry cel- 
lars? 


2. If so, which or what plan is the best f 

8, Has the experiment been tried to keep 
‘them by covering them over with straw and 
boards, ard then hilling them over as Irish po- 
tatoes and other roots are usually done? 

4. Which is the best material to pack them 
in: sand,or common earth ? 

There are many situations in this region, and 
in fact throughout I)linois, whose positions are 
too low to have good cellars, ves, I sup- 

e, might answer as well as cellars. We 
now they are very liable to rot even in cellars 
or caves. Now, why may they not be kept as 
successfully hilled up like turnips or Irish pota- 
toes? .I cannot see to the contrary. 

As Iam only a beginner, you will see the ob- 
ject of this communication is to obtain facts in 
reference to the case, without further experience. 

There isa great drouth prevailing through- 
out this region, and vegetables of all kinds are 
suffering very much. Unless we get rain soon, 
there will be a total failure in most crops. and 
especially the great staple, corn. A.G.D 
~~ Pana, Ohristian Oo., Ill, July 20, 1863. 


~7-oo 


MARL BEDS. 

There are many mar! beds scattered through- 
“out the country, containing wealth forthe farm- 
er, who often is not. aware of the fact. We 
doubt whether four-fifths of the people know 
what marlis, It isa bed of deposited matter 
generally under the soil, and of various colors, 
sometimes denominated clay, That containing 
sand is considered best. The great marl beds 
of New Jersey are principally of this descrip- 
tion, Prof. Cook gives the following analysis 
of this marl : 





Water, - : - - 10.260 
Silica, - - - - 46.660 
Prot-Oxide of Iron and Alumina, 24.921 
Potash, - - - - 6.818 
Lime, - en BTN . 2.865 
Magnesia, - - - - 8.089 
Phosphoric Acid, - - 3.599 
Sulphuric Acid, - - - 0,982 





99.194 

Here it will be seen are fertilizers. The pot- 
ash is important, though but a small quantity, 
comparatively, is found, The phosphoric acid 
is also important though but a small portion. 
The sand or silica is in the largest proportion ; 
and this is dissolved as the wait is decom posed. 
This wealth, in these marl beds, should be 
hauled out and applied to the land. All poor 
or ordinary soils are benefitted by it; and it is 
good to keep land in heart as well as rich. Try 
a little, where your land needs recruiting. 


million dollars are invested in agriculture, which 
is about five-sixths more than all the other cap- 
ital together. The country gains about fifteen 
millions yearly by farming. In the State of 
New York, where is the great trading city of 
New York, the farmers pay about four-fifths of 
the taxes. 

Tt is seldom a farmer is sent to the penitenti- 
ary, in comparison with other professions.— 
Farmers have graced all the distinguished 
offices. 

Only from two to four per cent. of bankrupts 
are farmers. 


The healthiest people are farmers; and the 
most contented also. 

A farmer seldom breaks down, unless he has 
other business connected with his farm, 


What will do for one season (on a farm),will 
not always do for another. Drouth, rain, ex- 
cess of heat, unusual prevalence of insects, and 
frost (in the ground), have much to do. We 
should farm upon general principles, and take 
advantage of others as much as may be at the 
time, Consequently each man must determine 
for himself. 

Plowing land wet, and then letting it dry, is 
working on the principle of making brick—the 
wetter and more dried, the more like brick.— 
Therefore, to the degree that we avoid the brick, 
will be our success so far as the working of the 
soil is concerned. ‘But the frost will remedy 
this,” But it will not, only in a measure, and 
that asmall one. Henee, the frequent lumps 
in the spring—of fall plowed land. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of grain and grass 
is lost by cutting too ripe. 

Flax should be sown early. It will stand the 
frost somewhat. 





Winter Woop, prepared in advance, and 
well seasoned, will make a sweet tempered wife, 
& warm room, and a cleanly, well cooked meal. 
It. will cost less wood. It will work easier 
when green than when dry. It will make more 
ashes, which are among the best of manures.— 
It will be a satisfaction to a man to know he 
has such wood on hand, Your fire will seldom 
go.out; and if it does, it can readily be built 
with seasoned wood—but, can it with green? 

Now, this is quite a string of inducements in 
favor of dry wood. There are still more. Dry 








wood is as cheap as green to furnish. 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR LAND. 

Justus Liebig, in a new introduction to his 
Agricultural Chemistry, warns Europe and the 
world against exhausting their land. Deterior- 
ation is constantly going on, and when once 
thoroughly worn out, the productive capacity 
of the soil is permanently injured. Here is the 
paragraph— 

“It is in vain to hope that a field in Greece, 
in Ireland, Spain, or Italy, which is known to 
have once yielded abundant harvests, will ever 


return anything like them, even though sub- 
jected tothe highest cultivation.’ 


But the Professor cannot mean that manure, 
and the known requisites of a good soil, cannot 
restore the ancient fertility, that is* the amount 
of ancient fertility. He explains it in another 
part of his discourse. 

“No land is rich enough to make up for its 
waste after a certain time; and even though it 
were sufficiently wealthy to purchase all the 
manure required for the purpose, there would be 
no market at which it might be obtained.” 

Hence it is that old countries are depopula- 
ted, in part, and reduced in wealth and prosper- 
ity. Ireland isan instance. The deterioration 
of its soil is the cause of its emigration and 
poverty. So with the once famous Greece 
and Italy, and other countries. This is the 
Professor’s logic, He wishes to enforce atten- 
tion before the soil is hopelessly impoverished. 
A little added each year will continue the soil 
good, And this alone can be the true theory. 
For it is an impossible thing to hurt the con- 
stitution of the soil, as we say of the constitution 
of an animal or a man. There is no life or 
organism in soil, It is a mere aggregate of 
simples in a lax condition, and may be artifici- 
ally accumulated. 

A single crop takes but little from the soil— 
only that part which comes in immediate con- 
tact with the roots. It is hence that a deep, 
rich soil will last for many years, for centuries 
even, and, where treated leniently, a thousand 
years. Of course, exhaustive crops will make 
short work of even a good soil. We know land 
that has been fifty years in tillage without a 
handful of manure; no green crops plowed un- 
der; the only chance the land had being pastur- 
age: and, yet, there is. little deterioration,— 
Where grazing and the turning in of green- 
sward was repeated, the land excee led, in favor- 
able seasons, its former fertility. But it needs 
this attendance. A thoroughly exhausted soil 
can only be reclaimed by an artificial, except 
in the few coarse elements. 
rivers, and the undersoil (in privies and barn- 





yards), that loses us the strength of our lands. 
By-and-by this will be felt—if not by us, by 
our children, or our children’s children. 

How Plaster Affects Vegetation. 

It begins to be known more definitely how 
plaster affects vegetation, 

Plaster, or gypsum, is composed of three 
things—lime, sulphur, and acid. The acid is 
combined with the sulphur, and forms sulphu- 
ric acid; this combined with lime, makes sul. 
phate of lime, or plaster. 

Analysis has established the fact, that all 
plants contain sulphur. Sulphur, then, is a 
necessary ingredient, and plaster furnishes this; 
hence, one effect of plaster—the sulphuric acid, 
(composed of oxygen and sulphur,) is taken in- 
to the circulation, and the sulphur appropriated 
by the plant, the oxygen escaping as is known. 

This is one effect. Another is, the lime— 
which is a large proportion —the effects of 
which are well known (or at least to some)— 
for even this excellent manure is not as well 
understood as it should be. 

A writer, who discourses upon this subject in 
the Germaniown Telegraph, states another, al- 
most ludicrous effect—heat. 

It is well known, that water, mixed with sul- 
phuric acid, evolves heat. It does this to a 
great extent under some circumstances. Now, 
as soon as the sulphuric acid contained in plas- 
ter comes in contact with the dew or rain, heat 
will be given out. This is literally true; but 
whether there is sufficient to affect vegetation 
perceptibly, is another point, It affects it, 
however, undoubtedly. 

There is still anotaer thing: Plaster absorbs 
moisture. In a drouth, it will take it from the 
atmosphere, and thus impart it to the plant.— 
Hence, the effect of plaster in adry time. This 
is well known. The above writer also holds 
that, plaster sowed early, is less beneficial than 
when applied later. The middle of April is 
better than the first, and the last better thau 
the middle. This is experience, but not theory. 





'It has been held heretofore that plaster should 


be sown as early as possible, immediately after 
the snow left the ground. We have known 
farmers, when exhorted to sow early, shake 
their heads. Their ‘experience taught them 
plaster must be sowed when the dew is on the 
leaves.” 

“Well, but how long will the dew last? The 
sun dries it up in an hour or two?” All was 


It is the air, the | to no purpose— 


“It must be sowed while the dew is on.” 
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This was etperience. And now we have 
“philosophy” to back it up; for the new theory 
announces that ‘‘plaster sticks to the leaves of 
the plant, which are giving off carbonic acid ; 
this acid has a stronger affinity for the lime 
than the sulphuric acid has, and accordingly 
takes the place of the latter, which is set free 
and absorbed by the plant. The carbonic acid 
and the lime, forming carbonate of lime, falls 
to the ground and benefits vegetation.” It is, 
therefore, ‘the sulphur and lime that benefit, ac- 
cording to this theory. And it looks very reas- 
onable. There may be other principles besides 
the minor ones enumerated; but these are cer- 
tainly sensible and efficacious. 

It is also held that plaster burnt, has more 
effect than when applied in the raw state. 

In an investigation into the mysteries of plas- 

ter, at Paris, after much discussion, it was con- 
cluded to refer the matter to a number of the 
best farmers. Some parties were selected.— 
Their opinion was, that Plaster benefitted the 
soil little or nothing; that on moist ground it 
had no effect. Thislatter is our uniform experi- 
ence. It is only in drouth that we seem to get 
the full benefit of plaster. Is it because plaster 
absorbs moisture, as stated above? We have 
no doubt moisture is absorbed by plaster. We 
have witnessed it, that is, we find grass or grain 
—especially grass—wet later in the day, if sow- 
ed with plaster, than without. 
; Another thing may be inferred from the ex- 
perience of our Parisian savans—that plants 
derive their effect through plaster from the at- 
mosphere. This is an excellent, thing if true— 
and it has long been pointing that way—mak- 
ing the atmosphere a great compost heap, ready 
to hand to be drawn from. It affects, how- 
ever, only cettain species of plants; Peas may 
be put first; clover next. Grass is also benefit- 
ted; and so are potatoes. Oorn little; turnips 
some. We have seen its good effects upon oats 
and barley, having used it expressly for experi- 
ment. But the season must be favorable, else 
its effect upon grain is hardly sensible. 

The great point with plaster seems to be, that 
its effect is direct upon the stalk, and not upon 
the seed. Hence, the grassés come in fipely— 
but not the grains. Hence, potatoes are bene- 
fitted ; as the tuber of the potato is but a con- 
tinuance of the stalk. The riddle of plaster 
seemsin a fair way of being solved. 





It is said, that controlling one’s temper is the 
mcg achievement. Can the reader say he 

as tested it? If he has, he will have been 
surprised at the effect. 








[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
PB 


BY M. QUINBY, ST. JOHNSVILLE, N.Y. 
Noone, without bestowing considerable thonght 


and attention to this subject, can fully realize 
the extent of the loss sustained by the country 
through failing to take care of the blessings so 
liberally bestowed, almost like the manna from 
heaven, 

Thousands of tons of honey are annually pro- 
duced, only to be wasted on the desert air, all 
for the want of proper attention in collecting it. 
The person who tully understands the extent of 
the loss, must feel very much like an economi- 
eal farmer, who looks upon thousands of 
acres of wheat ready for the harvesters, and 
yet sees it all wasted because a little forethought 
was wanting to provide laborers to gather it. 

We see an army of laborers go forth to toil in 
the production of the cane, an immense amount 
of labor extracts its juice, and renders it into a 
palatable sweet. The forestsof the North con- 
tain acres of maples that furnish materials for 
a similar product, obtained by an amount of 
toil to almost balance its worth when ready for 
use. But here we have an article that costs no- 
thing to produce it. We are not indebted to 
China for its origin, nor is the special labor of 
tne husbandman required in its cultivation. It 
is produced by forest and lawn, field and gar- 
den, even our very road sides teem with abun- 
dance! It is not confined to the South, to the 
East or West. It is only when we approach 
the frigid North that we find a failure. 

And must the waste of this delectable sweet 
continue? “It must till people are satisfied that 
they can make its collection remunerative. 

Most men have a mission peculiar for some- 
thing; it may be mine to demonstrate the 
feasibility of securing to the country its millions 
now wasting. We can better convince the 
skeptic of what may be done, by showing what 
has been done. 

In the summer of 1856, there was gollected 
from an estimated area of ten miles square, 
over 42,000 ‘lbs. of honey. The number of 
stocks in spring that collected it, was about 
800; the increase by swarms, after supplying 
the failures, diseased ones, &c., in the original 
number, about 400. 22,000 Ibs. of this product 
(including glass boxes), was surplus or box 
honey. 12,000 was stored by the new swarms 
(30 Ibs. each, a low estimate), 8,000 was taken 
from the old and deficient stocks that had to be 
taken up. The amount in the new swarms 
that took the place of old ones, and the old 


stocks for wintering the bees, is not estimated, 
because it is not available as profit. 
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Ten miles square being an area of 100 square 
miles, would give one square mile for every 
eight stocks, thus producing 420 Ibs. of honey to 
the square mile. Taking these results as a ba- 
sis for an estimate of what is wasted, we will 
see what was produced by the State of New 
York alone, which contains 47,000 square 
miles, Supposing each mile to produce 420 
Ibs. we have an aggregate of 19,740,000 Ibs, 
Should we go further, and take the millions of 
square miles in the United States and Territor- 
ies at the same rate, or a tenth part of it, it 
would go a great way towards furnishing us 
with a sweet in abundance, at least in produc- 
tive seasons. The probability is, that not a 
tithe of the honey produced on this area of ten 
miles, was collected, if we judge from the 
number of stocks maintained on a square mile 
in some parts of Europe. Quotations by Mr. 
Langstroth state, “In the province of Attica, 
in Greece, containing 45 square miles, there 
are kept 20,000 hives.” ‘East Friesland, a 
province in Holland, containing 1,200 square 
miles, maintains an average of 2,000 colonies 
per square mile.” 

It should be remembered, that the honey se- 
ereted by the flowers of to-day, must be taken 
to-day by the bees, or it is forever lost. It is 
unlike the ungrazed grass of to-day, waiting for 
the feeding ox of to-morrow. 

The summer of 1857 produced only about one 
quarter of the before-mentioned results. The 
one season being the best, and the other the 
poorest we have ever known. The two together 
wéuld make an average of about 26,000 lbs. 
that might be expected annually from that num- 
ber of stocks. Taking this average as a data, 
What would be the cost per pound? One 
man can take charge of 100 stocks, or one- 
~ eighth of the whole; but it would require only 
about two months of bis time in the year; yet 
nearly another month would be required by a 
mechanic, or a man sufficiently skilled to use 
& handsaw and hammer, to make hives, boxes, 
&e.; say, the labor would be $75, cost of mate- 
rials $50. Now, if no interest is received for 
money invested, the honey costs less than four 
cents per pound. But if we take the price that 
honey commands in almostany market, 20 cts., 
the 3,250 lbs. (the average amount that 100 
stocks would collect) will amount to $650. 
Deduct the expenses, $125, for labor and mate- 
rial for hives and boxes, and there will be left 
$525 for the annual profits of bee culture, which 
ought to be enough, in one season, to pay all 
necessary costs in purchasing stocks to start an 





apiary of that extent. Several instances are 
known, where the products, aside from the in- 
crease of stocks, sold for more than sufficient to 
pay all charges, in care, as wéll as the origin- 
al cost of the apiary. This is paying very well 
for labor and money invested. What pays bet- 
ter? 

We have shown conclusively, it would eeem, 
that there is sufficient material in the country 
for extensive operations. We have shown also 
that its collection is practical, and at the same 
time a profitable business. All that now seems 
wanting to render this product available, is the 
energy to acquire the requisite skill for the 
proper management. By a few this has been 
acquired by patient, persevering effort, sufficient 
at least to succeed for many years without any 
aid but what was gained by experience. It is 
now quite different. The inexperienced can, if 
they choose, take the shorter route, by appro- 


priating to their own use the experience of 
others found in the numerous treatises on the 


subject. 

Many a reader will probably acknowledge 
the truth of the foregoing, but yet exclaim: 
“Oh ! we don’t expect to have any luck”—or, 
‘‘we have tried, and lost all for the want of it.’’ 
Discard such an idea! As long as we depend 
on these accidental chances, so long must we 
expect accidental success, and remain altogeth- 
er ignorant of the proper mode of management 


<> 
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Forests a Necessiry or Fertimiry.—The 
value of forests toa country in retaining mois- 
ture, is well illustrated by the late severe fresh- 
ets of the Connecticut valley. The snow melts 
quicker in an open country, and is retained 
longer among groves, Formerly the Connecti- 
cut river and its tributaries were clothed with 
forests ; now, they are largely denuded, and we 
have reason to expect greater freshets than 
formerly. The present barrenness of Greece 
and Palestine as contrasted with their former 
fertility, is similarly accounted for. Dr. Uu- 
ger, a celebrated naturalist of Vienna, claims 
that the climate Jacks its original moisture.— 
He says that the hordes of warriors that have 
followed each other for centuries on that soil, 
have burned up the forests, and every effort of 
nature to make restoration is subdued by a su- 
perabundance of ports. The population live on 
the products of the goats, and the goats crop 
every twig, thus bringing barrenness. If the 
forests should ever again grow, Dr. Unger thinks 
fertility would be restored, 


->~eo 


Inpran Corn as A Fertriizer.—A writer in 
the Country Gentleman, says he has received no 
benefit from turning under a thick bed of In- 
dian corn. In three weeks after it had been 
plowed under, it could not be found in the soil : 
it had “vanished.” ‘Will some of our readers 
give us their experience? 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 
ON BIG HEAD. 


yy Géo.H. Dadd, Sen., V.S., 
Lecture dalivered before the com > Vet. School. 


This subject is one of great importance, trom 
the fact that this disease, familigrly known as 
Big Head, prevails to an alarming extent in the 
South-western States, and very little is known 
of either its causes or pathology. “ 

As the disease generally originates in and 
about the osseous tissues of the head, it is 
highly necessary that we understand the mech- 
anism of bones, hence I shall make a few re- 
marks calculated to enlighten you on this 
subject. 

Bones have many things in common with the 
soft tissues and organs; for example, arteries, 
veins, nerves, and connecting cellular web. 
Their structure in the embryotic state, is vas- 
cular, yielding and gelatinous. They have a 
fibrous investment externally, termed perioste- 
um, which is well supplied with arteries, veins, 
nerves, and absorbents, and by means of this 
fibrous tunic, vessels are distributed to the 
bones and their internal surfaces, and here also 
we find a fibrous membrane, similar to the one 
on the external surface, only more delicately or- 
ganized, A portion of the cavity found in the 
shaft bones, is occupied by a considerable 
amount of adipose matter, known as marrow, 
inclosed in laminated cells. 

Bones consist of two constituents: animal 
basis and calcareous matter; in the healthy 
adult, the proportions are as follows—Animal 
matter 33} per cent.; calcareous, 669 plus 100. 

Bones which contain certain distinct central 
cavities, as the antrum of the jaw, for example, 
are not connected in their centres by osseous, 
but by cartilagenous unions; so that they ex- 
pand, fall apart, or burst, when the cartilagenous 
braces are decomposed. 

The growth of bones, like that of shells, is 
effected by the addition of new tissue to that 
already formed. 

The ultimate constituents of bones, are gela- 
tine, animal matter, carbonate and phosphate 


of lime, fluate of lime, phosphates of soda and 
magnesia; the solidity of bones, therefore, de- 
pends on a due proportion of thesame. Should 
there be a lack of phosphates, the bones lose 
their cohesive firmness, and become soft, this 
constitutes the disease known as mollities ossium, 
The disease known as caries is a pathological 
condition analogous to ulceration, occurring in 
the soft parts. 

We are now prepared to examine and form 
an opinion on the character of the disease now 
under consideration. The specimen of Big 
Head, which I now offer for your examination, 
was forwarded to me by my friend Dr. Gordon, 
of Georgetown, Ohio; you will perceive that 
the walls of both the upper and lower jaw 
have all undergone dilitation in lateral direc- 
tions, so that the width of the same is about 
three times the ordinary size, and on inspecting 
the interior, you will see that the cartilagenous 
connection or braces are all decomposed ; hence 
the dilitation. 

This dilitation has, no doubt, partly been ac- 
complished by the presence of a large quantity 
of purulent matter, mew in a dried, spongy con- 
dition, which has almost burst the bones apart. 
The bones, as a whole, appear to have lost 
their cohesive firmness and vitality, and are 
bordering on a state known as necrosis. I have 
removed a portion of one of these bones, which 
has been macerating for the past twelve hours 
in a weak solution of muriatic acid, and you see 
that it can now be rolled up like a piece of pa- 
per, showing very conclusively that it is defi- 
cient in calcareous matter. Had it taken sev- 
eral days to abstract the same, the experiment 
might not have been so satisfactory; the ani- 
mal matter preponderates, and a knowledge of 
this fact can be used to great advantage in the 
treatment of the malady, in its early stage, for 
it clearly indicates that phosphate of lime must 
be our chief agent; it should be combined 
with remedies possessing tonic and stimulating 
properties ; hence I sha:] recommend the follow- 
ing formula: 


Powdered phosphate of lime, - 4 ounces. 
“s golden seal, - - 1 ounce. 
$8 sassafras bark, - - 2 ounces. 
8 African ginger, - -  lounce. 


Mix, Dose, 1 ounce, daily. 

I recommend the phosphate, in conjunction 
with the other agents, because the function of 
putrition may be deranged, and the latter 
agents tend to give tone and energy to the same. 
It is well known that the maintenance of the 





functions of animal life are almost entirely de- 
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pendent on the due performance of the nutritive 
operations, and therefore the integrity and prop- 
erties of all the hard, as well as soft tissues, 
depend on their regular nutrition by a due sup- 
ply ot perfectly elaborated blood ; this cannot 
be effected; unless the functions of circulation, 
respiration and secretion, be performed with 
regularity. Circulation is necessary to convey 
a supply of nutritious fluid. Respiration and 
secretion, separate the blood from its impuri- 
ties. Therefore, I advise you, in all cases of 
this character to endeavor to improve the. gen- 
eral health of the animal by such means as I 
have suggested, and at the same time see that 
the animal be fed on that kind of food which is 
calculated to promote the integrity of the or- 
ganism ; and you should advise the use of that 
kind of food which is rich in phosphates. It is 
very difficult to define the causes of a disease of 
this character. It may originate from a pecu- 
liar morbid habit, or idyosyneracy, or it may be 
the sequence of faulty nutrition. When an ani- 
mal labors under any morbid habit of body, he 
is in a state far removed from that of health, 
and various parts of the body become affected by 
the change, and even, should the power of form- 
ing good healthy blood remain, the organje force 
by which the constituents of blood are trans- 
formed into osseous structure, must necessarily 
be enfeebled by the morbid habit, so that the 
power to produce metamorphoses is necessar- 
ily diminished, It is my opinion, and you 
may judge- for yourselves, by inspecting the va- 
rious specimens now before us, that Big Head 
usually commences in the fibrous tissues which 
are found in the internal surface of bones; a 
very peculiar feature of these fibrous tusiics is, 
that when they once become diseased, they 
run rapidiy to purulency, and this accounts for 
the large amount of purulent matter, now in a 
dry state, which you seé occupies the immense 
Cavities between the walls of both upper and 
lower jaws, A very distinguished French wri- 
ter contends, that ‘‘fibrous tissues hardly ever 
contribute to the formation of pus.” This is 
evidently an error; for you are aw4re, that when 
the periosteum (a fibrous tunic’ found within 
the alveolus and reflected on the fang of a tooth) 
bécomes inflamed, it often suppurates, and in 
consequence we are often compelled to remove 
the tooth. I contend that it is the most com- 
mon tissue that excites the flow of those exuda- 
tions from arterial capillaries, which become 
converted into pus; hence we often find col- 
lections of pus both aboye and beneath the 
fibrous fascia and aponeurosis of muscles; on 





and beneath the periosteum, and in the vicinity 
of fibrous tissues in various other parts of the 
system. 

If in the early stage of Big Head you can de- 
tect, and even have good reason to believe that 
the cavity within the jaw bone is the seat of 
accumulated pus, I would advise you to cut 
down upon the jaw and make a pendant open- 
ing into the same by means of bone forceps or 
trephine ; in this way you liberate the impris- 
oned morbid matter, and have an opportunity 
to inject the cavity. The injection should con- 
sist of pyroligneous acid and sanguinar canaden- 
sis, in the following proportions : 

Pyroligneous acid, - - - 4 ounces. 
Powdered blood root, - - . 1 ounce. 

Throw a portion of this mixture into the 
interior of the jaw, once daily, for a short time, 
by means of a glass syringe. Of course it will 
be necessary to improve the general health by 
the means just alluded to. 

Big Head, has hitherto been named osteo sar- 
coma, and I also have named it so; but I 
think ostitis would be a more applicable term 
for it; for ostitis is a disease of inflammatory 
type, accompanied by synochoid fever, soon 
followed by suppuration ; whereas, osteo sarcoma 
is a slow.caries of bone, involving the soft 
parts, elevating the skin in the form of a coni- 
cal tumor—discharge from the same, ichorous, 
corroding and fetid. Therefore, I contend that 
the term ostitis when applied to a disease such 


you now see before you, gives us a better 

idea of its character than we have bitherto en- 
tertained. 

—_—_—_—_—-_s-o 


SOME SHEEP STATISTICS. 

Ep. Vatizy Farmer: Presuming that you 
are fond of all kinds of figures (statistical as 
well as rhetorical), I submit herewith the re- 
sult of my year’s experience in wool growing. 

I sheared 267 sheep, mostly grade French 
Merinos, kept with good ordinary care. My 
bucks I have procured, for four or five years, 
of A. B. McConnel, of Springfield, Ills., but two 
years since I bought a Cotswold buck of Wm. 
Gill, of Bunker Hill, and his progeny makes a 
new and different cross. . 

The figures I propose to show, exhibit noth- 
ing remarkable in the amount of yield, but are 
interesting as furnishing facts in regard to the 
relative yield of the different ages and sexes.— 
I have read many larger stories, especially a 
Californian one, which was the biggest thing in 
the wool way that it has ever been my fortune 
to encounter. But I do not propose to tax the 
credulity of your readers. Here are my figures: 
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KINDS OF SHEEP. 


WEIGHT OF FLEECES UNWASHED, 
Total. Average. Highest. Lowest. 





32 yearling ewes, French Merino grades, 


143.75 4.48 6.25 2.50 








gl $6 Cotswold grades, 143.50 4.63 7.25 2.50 

18 “ wethers, French Merino grades, 106.75 5.93 7.25 4,25 

24 ¥ - Cotswold grades, 135.50 5.64 7.00 4.00 

81 two-year old ewes, French Merino grades, 157.50 5.08 7.00 3.75 

28 fs wethers, “ « 177.75 6.35 8.00 4.75 

28 three-year. old ewes, “ “ 159.25 5.69 7.00 5.00 

18 7 wethers, - my 133.00 7.39 11.25 4.25 

26 four-year old ewes, ” ys 128.25 4,93 7.00 3.50 

28 five-year old and over ewes, “ ” 120.75 4.31 5.75 3.50 

1 Cotewold buck, 9.00 

1 French Merino buck, 8.00 ° 

1 o “ 12.50 9.83 12.50 8.00 

267 . 1435.50 5.37 12.50 2.50 

Recapitulation. 

176 ewes, 853.00 4.84 7.25 2.50 

88 wethers, 553.00 6.28 11.25 4.00 

8 bucks, 29.50 9.83 12.50 $.00 

267 1435.50 5.37 12.50 2.50 





Several interesting facts appear upon exam- 
ing this table: 

1, A ewe appears to produce her heaviest 
fleece at three years old, and then to decrease 
in her yield. 

2. The difference in yield between a wether 
and a ewe is nearly one and a half pounds, 
which must be taken into account in the com- 
parison of respective profit. 

8. The Cotewold, thus far, does not show the 
increased weight of fleece anticipated by a 
cross. 

4, Some support is given to the charge made 
against the French Merino of not maintaining 
its early reputation for a heavy fleece ‘in its 
middle and old age. 

A word now on the profits of sheep growing. 
These 267 sheep have produced this year— 


1435} ths. wool at, say, 35: cts., $502,424 
104 lambs “6. $2 208.00 


Total yield, $710.42 

Yield per head about, $2.7 
Deducting $1 for keeping, the profit per head is 
$1.70, and reckoning the average price per head 
to be $4, the dividend declared is 42} per cent. 
per annum, which I submit is better than rais- 

ing hogs an iny. 

SYadheon Co. Ta. 

June 29, 1863, 
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Foot-Ror 1x Suzzrp.—This annoying disease 
may be cured, says a foreign authority, by ap- 
plying butter of antimony (murias antimonii), 
Pare the hoof till all the rough points are re- 
moved, and then apply the caustic. Apply 
every second or third day. 


A SHEEP PAIR. 

Onondaga County, N. Y., held a sheep fair, 
at which some sixty sheep were exhibited. 
The sheep were owned by forty individuals. 
The novelty of the thing was, the sheep were 
sheared on the ground, and the thing was most 
satisfactory. The day was beautiful and every- 
body was pleased. There were many people of 
almost all classes in attendance. 

This is right. Let us have separate branch- 
es of farming represented. They will then re- 
ceive proper attention, a thing they never get at 
general fairs. In such a case, a thorough ex- 


amination is made, and the thing is:impressed 
upon the mind, Give us separate shows for 


ticular, would be most interesting, with samples 
to seli, making a feast in fact as well as in 
fancy. Thus, a show of the strawberries of a 
county. What.an exhibition! what an enter- 
tainment! what information disseminated! We 
Want such things. _ 





Cuarina Unper tae Coutar.—A gentleman 
who has tried the plan successfully for five 
years, communicates the annexed method of 

venting horses from chafing under the col- 

r: He says hegets a piece of leather and has 
what he terms a talse collar made, which is 
simply a piece of leather cut in such a shape as 
to le singly between the shoulders of the horse 
and the collar. This fends off all the friction, 
as the collar slips and moves on the leather, 
and not on the shoulders of the horse, Chafing 
is caused by friction, hence you see the thing is 
entirely plausible. Some ns put pads or 
sheep-skins under the collar; these, they say, 
do as much hurt as good, for they augment the 
heat. A single piece of leather, like that com- 

ing the outside of a collar, without any lin- 





lg or stuffing, he assures us is better than any 
thing else. 


separate farm products. Fruit shows, in par- , 
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From Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 
BLOOD LETTING. 
BY GEO. SCULLY, M. BR. C. ¥. 8. 

Although blood letting is not practiéed to the 
same extent that it was formerly, still it is advo- 
cated by many noted writers in their works on 
veterinary medicine, But certainly they now 
give limits toa measure which but a few years 
Lack had little or none. From the tone of our 
professional mentors, it appears they are reluc- 
tant to yield to the innovationg of the young 
school, or else, because they were not the first to 
discard blood letting, obstinacy prevents their 
acknowleding an error which has been too long 
riveted on us by no other claim than its anti- 
quity. Allopathy had little time to lose when 
it ceased to drug and drench. If it had contin- 
ued but half a score years longer to dispense 
medicines according to their old formulas, I 
have. little doubt but that homeopathy, and 
those doctors who heal through the medium of 
the spirit world, would to-day hold a very ex- 
alted position ; and if mankind has benefitted 
by the mumblings of the clairvoyant, or the 
homeeopathist’s sweet tongue and sweet pill, en- 
veloping the phantom of some drug, it has cer- 
tainly to thank the slow reforms of the old 
school of medicine. 


I do not believe that, even with the ingenuity 
of the American people, clairvoyancy could 
ever be applied to the treatment of equine dis- 
orders. I would credit the clairvoyant for any 
want of brass, (and certainly his feelings would 
be tough enough to resist the annoyances ot 
stable boys,) but to make us believe that horses 
have spirits like dogs (which they have suc- 
ceeded in doing) would be tasking our credu- 
lity too much, which is a pity, as it would be a 
very imposing ceremony to knock up from the 
silence of the tomb the ghost of Flying Childers 
or Godolphin Arabian. 

Homeopathy has been practiced on horses, 
but it is difficult to conceive how the practition- 
er could have arrived at conclusions, as the ac- 
tion of medicines on horses and on man is not 
always identical ; and, to carry out a course of 
experiments according to the rules laid down 
by Hahnemann and his original followers, the 
subject would require the power of language, 
and, I believe, a heightened imagination, to 
note effects 80 infinitessimally nice. There is 
much in faith, and the whispers of hope have 
often carried the patient in safety beyond a cri- 
sis; but here the very bert part of homeopathy 
would be lost on veterinary medicine—at least 





a8 far as the horse is concerned. I say horse, 

























































for I have witnessed many cases of fatal dis- 
temper in dogs, which I believe might have ter- 
minated otherwise had the patient not been re- 
moved from his home and the sympathy of his 
master to the kennel of an infirmary. There is 
one merit about homeopathy, that itis the best 
system of medicine for a tyro to follow; and 
had Gulliver been initiated into its mysteries, he 
might have won much credit as a physician in 
the land of the Lilliputians. 


There is no branch in physiology so perfectly 
demonstrated as the offices of the blood; and, 
if science endows its student with reason, the 
modern pathologist and physiologist, reviewing 
the past and present of blood Jetting, can have 
little difficulty in admitting that its practice is 
more destructive to horse property than all the 
other evils of medicine jointly together—indeed, 
I have heard my esteemed preceptor, Professor 
Spooner, say that if a few generations of horses 
could be brought from the dead to give testi- 
mony against their doctors, it would go toshow 
that the phlegm has caused more mortality 
amongst the equine species than any of the in- 
dividual classes of disease to which they are 
subject. It is asad reality that the services of 
many thousands of excellent animals have been 
lost to us through a disregard of that principle 
—the preservation of vital foree—which is the 
corner-stone of medicine ; not the false philoso- 
phy which allows life to ebb through an open 
vein, wasting the fiuid which the Almighty, in 
his ingenuity, so formed as to give sustenance 
to every fibre, secretions to the working springs 
of the animal machinery, and heat to support 
its vitality. 

In books on farriery, and even in some mod- 
ern works on veterinary medicine, blood letting 
is recommended impressively as the practition- 
er’s sheet anchor in the treatment of inflamma- 
tory diseases. Impiricism, unillumined by the 
lighte of progressive science, goes further, and 
applies it to debilitating disorders, where no in- 
flammation exists; and if a patient dies from the 
effects of this enervating operation, the phlegm 
is never claimed for bringing about his demise, 
for those who believe that bleeding is good for 
horses, under any circumstances, are legion. 
It is but a few years ago that young, healthy 
horses were bled regularly, both spring and fall, 
in Europe, under the supposition that the bad 
humors of the body would gain exit thereby. 
The same practice is still in vogue on this con- 
tinent, horse owners and farriers having a vague 
idea that it confers a benefit by cooling the sys- 
tem, and rendering the animal less liable todf™ 
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temper, influenza, or strangles. Those whoare 
initiated into the tricks of sale stables may have 
learned that the phlegm is often employed as an 
agent in getting up condition. But what is that 
condition? It is a dropsical disposition of 
body, induced by the laxative influence of blood 
letting, followed by an amount of food which 
the weakened digestive apparatus has not power 
enough to form into the elements of real flesh. 
Such condition may cover imperfections and 
‘give a pleasing rotundity, but it is only blub- 
ber. 

The annual bleeding of young horses cannot 
be too much deprecated, for it is to the blood 
that the various parts comprising the animal 
are indebted. for their formation. In the adult 
stage of life, when everything has gained its full 
development, it is only necessary that the waste 
consequent upon the wear and tear of existence 
should be supplied with new material for its 
repair. But in the young animal, as well as to 
repair waste, the blood has to supply the ele- 
ments for the full development of each particu- 
lar structure, until maturity is arrived at; and 
hence this practice of bleeding young horses 
drains from the system the very materials ne- 
cessary for their development, and by inducing 
an impoverished condition gives rise to a vari- 
ety of diseases, and deprives them of sufficient 
constitutional strength to throw off those mal- 
adies peculiar to their youth. 

[Conclusion next month.] 


THE COW MILKING MACHINE. 

This American invention, after having been 
for some time before the public in this country, 
was shown at the International Exhibition at 
London last summer, where it attracted much 
attention. Although frequent notices of the 
machine have appeared in the English papers, 
we have seen nothing very definite in regard to 
actual trials with it in Britain till we met with 
the following article in the last number of the 
Scottish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, in which 
the editor gives an account of some experiments 
made, apparently, with care and precision, He 
says: 

“We have lately had an opportunity of work- 
ing this novel invention, which has been prom- 
inently brought before the public. Everybody 
who has read a description of it, is aware that 
the machine consists of a tin can, on the top of 
which ig placed the milking apparatus, This 
apparatus consists of four finger pieces made of 
India rubber, and having wire: coil for increas- 
Strength andistability, The teate of the cow 











being fitted to these finger pieces, the operator 
works a two-handled air-pump, which sucks the 
air from inside the body of the machine, which 
is in direct communication with the finger 
pieces, and by the external pressure of the air 
on the finger pieces, the milk is forced out of 
the teats. 

We have made four separate trials with the 
machine, and here note the result for the inform- 
ation of those who may feel interested in the 
subject. We may remark that we worked it 
with our own hands on each occasion. At 
first we experienced some difficulty in using it. 
It is not as easy as might be supposed to fit the 
finger pieces on the teats air-tight: and when 
they are so ‘fitted on, a restive animal is liable 
to throw the whole out of gear. 

We attempted the milking of three cows on 
the first trial. From one which was milking 
from 5 to 5} quarts at a meal, we obtained 4} 
quarts ; another, which has very uneven teats, 
we could not milk at all; and from the third, 
which was only milking 2} quarts at a meal, 
we were only able to obtain a little more than a 


quart. All our subsequent trials have been at- 
tended with similar results. The conclusions 
to which we have arrived in reference to this 
machine, are the following: 

1. It will not extract all the milk from the 
cows. Ifit should be fourfd to answer in every 
other respect, this is no fatal objection to its use, 
as the stripping could be milked by hand. 

2. Cows jm have Zood teats, well set in the 
udder, can be milked go within half a quart to 
a quart of their full milk. 

3. Cows. whose teats are uneven, can with 
difficulty be milked. 

4, We doubt very much if any amount of ex- 
perience and perseverance will overcome ie 
difficult ofmilking kicking or festive cows.’ 
Boston ivator. 





Can Horses Do Wirnovr Waren Dorine 
Summer ?—Adam Bander, of Steuben Co. N.Y., 
turns his colts into pasture in the spring with- 
out a drop of water during the summer, save 
what the grase and the dew afford. His colts 
do as well as is usual when water is furnished. 
It is the first instance of an attempt of the 
kind that we know of. 

This reminds us of the habits of some peo- 
ple, who drink less water than otherd, though 
eating the same amount of food. We know 
some such cases where not half the water is 
used. The things seems almost a mystery, yet 
the facts are clear. F.G. 

[Mr. Bander ought to be treated as he treats 
his colts, till he learns to be less brutal.—Zd. 
VF.) 
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Treatment of Vineyard: Recapitulation. 
(Continued. ] 
BY LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 


Removal-of Leaves.—In order to give greater 
access of air to the grapes, that foliage alone 
should be removed which is found upon the 
so-called bearing branches. In luxuriant growth 
—even upon vines correctly trained—they cov- 
er over the fruit rods with their grapes, thus re- 
ceiving sufficient shade and protection by the 
three leaves above them. 

Consequently, in order to a circulation of air, 
many leaves are to be removed upon such 
parts of the just named bearing branches, where 
the espalier is spread over too thickly by them, 
and where the grapes cluster too closely and 
thickly, but by no means in order to expose the 
young grapes to the rays of the sun. 

Here, in Southern Illinois, 874° N. latitude, 
this part of the labor may be begun, without 
any detriment whatever, by the middle of 
June; and thus simultaneously with the cutting 
out of the scions, and in agreement with its 
wants, may becontinued to the maturity of the 
grape. 

The largely prevalent view, that “‘the grape 
ripens in the shade,” rests upon truths long 
since confirmed. As little as the grape can 
prosper and ripen beneath a shade occasioned 
by different objects, as, for instance, trees over- 
growing them, or the like, just as indispensa- 
ble to its success is the shade of its own leaves. 

Permit me to add some experience gathered 
from my own practice on the subject, which re- 
quires for many a wine-grower even to be made 
clear. In thé beginning of August, 1861, a 
change occurred in the temperature from a 
moderate warmth to a burning heat. Chiefly 
at the portion of my vineyards lying to the 
south-west, a certain blemish (prodaced by the 

* burning of the sun) became visible upon the 
“* grapes exposed..to ‘the sun’s rays. Tlie grape 
™ thts’ affected, receives a dot or mark of thecol- 





or of clay, which is soon seen entirely to cover 
it—at times but’ partially.» In the former <in- 
stance, shrinks and falls off—in the latter, the 
part affected merely shrinks while it heals all 
around, and the unaffected part matures. 

Upon the Delaware, that valuable grape, I 
have seen the berries shrink oft bunches that 
had little or no shade, without exhibiting as 
usually that over-ripeness ; and when the ber- 
ries were plucked, it became evident that even 
the stalks and smaller stalks had dried up, and 
so could not supply the bunch with nutrition, 
which by no means indicated any disease pecu- 
liar to this splendid grape, but merely its spe- 
cial want of shade, as such bunches as were in 
the shade were in every part sound, and had at- 
tained to the highest maturity, yielding a rich, 
sweet must. 

In the same summer, about the beginning of 
August, the foliage of the Catawba, which had 
been so promising up to this time, became so 
injured by some atmospheric influence that it 
soon assumed a sickly yellow color, and by the 
middle of thesame month nearly the entire foliage 
dropped off. The vines now presented a sad 
epectacle. Thus, robbed of their respiratory 
organs, the rather numerous and but slightly 
diseased grapes, hung scarcely perceptible upon 
the leafless vines, while they were progressing 
to their maturity at a dissimilar rate. Despite 
of the delay of the harvest, the berries never re- 
ceived that handsome blue generally adorning 
my Catawba grapes, and in order to obtain a 
somewhat tolerable wine, we had carefully to 
assort them at the harvesting while experienc- 
ing many interruptions at the same time. 

If I have demonstrated by a reference to the 
above evidence (realized in so short an interval 
and so limited a sphere of operation), how very 
necessary the shade of its own foliage is to the 
grape, and how very detrimental the conse- 
quences of its removal prove, no farthér caution 
for the non-connoisseur will be required. 

Peculiarly sensitive in this respect are the 
thin-skinned sorts, such as the Delaware and 
others; and even the harder kinds, such as the 
Virginia Seedling, Diana and the like, must be 
managed with the greatest care. Besides, the 
proportion of the grapes apon a vine treated 
properly upon an espalier, is, generally speak- 
ing, so well regulated, that no after assistance 
in thé way of a removal/of foliage is needed. 

The Time of Maturity.—The special attention 
from thia on to'vintage, both for vine and fruit, 
I shall reserve more in detail for the chapter in 
which I shall treat of the diseases and enemies 
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of the vine and its fruit, and pass over at once 
to the time of perfect maturity, that is to the 
time of vintage. 

It is self-evident, that only an entirely ripe | 
grape will produce a wine possessing all the | 
qualities belonging to it. Besides, there might 
be but few sorts which would call for this in- 
dispensable necessity in our latitude, as I have, 
been most positively convinced by cultivating | 
here some of the Asiatic sorts, which usually | 
attain their perfect ripeness about the middle of 
September, 

But, on the other hand, the question, “When | 
this very perfect maturity oceurs, and what 
are the..means to discern this proper time for 
harvesting,” certainly demands a more definite 
answer. 

I have never yet heard or read of any estim- 
ate putting the subject beyond all controversy, 
the reason of which may be found in the dif- 
ference in sorts, or in the different nature: of 
climate and soil. And yet a mistake may pro- 
duce very serious consequences, and considera- 
bly reduce the quality of the wine. 

F. Jullien, one of the most celebrated authors 
on the Freach culture of the grape, says: 

“The best time to gather the grape is when 
the grapes are perfectly ripe. Which time may 
be learnt by the berries commencing to wither 
and having attained their highest color, the skin 
becoming thin, and the stones loosening from 
the flesh, and the ripest of them already begin 
to rot. At times it is even advisable to let 
them over-ripen, nay, to let them rot somewhat,” 

Count Chaptat, another ‘authority on French 
Grape culture, says, on this. subject, among 
other things: 

“All the world is unanimous in this, that 
the most appropriate time to gather the grape, 
generally speaking, is at ite, maturity, which 
may be pretty cerfainly ascertained from the 
following: .. 

1. ‘The stalk of the grape, hitherto green, 
now becomes brown. In the champagne coun; 
try, this change ie expressed by saying that the 
stalk woodens. In Bergundy the, stalk in this 
status is said to be tanned, 

2. The bunch assumes a pendant form. 

8 The berry has ceased-to be, hard, the skin 
thin and transparent, as Oliviers de Serres cor- 
rectly observes. 

4. The bunch as well ag the berries are easily 
and without resistance a 

5, Bhe juice of the grape is strong, of a pleas-: 
“ent-taste, sweet, thick and sticky. 


ever from any sticky sthstance, as Oliviers de 
Serres also observes,”” 

It is to be. regretted that all the’signs, in or- 
der to ascertain the perfect maturity of the 
grape, seem to be useless in their application 
to our Catawba, so much cultivated in the 
United, States, as well as many other of our 
wine grapes, so that it is exclusively left to the 
observation of the vine eulturist exactly to dis- 
cern the moment im order to aceelerate the 
harvest, ‘as its berries; or rather their remaind- 
er, left undisturbed by previous diseases, have 
finally reached this status, and are frequently 


| attacked. but 24. hours later by the bitter rot, 


which I shall take occasion to describe in de- 
tail when discussing the diseases of the vine — 
This rot then spreads with incredible rapidity, 
endangering the entire harvest. Even at this 
important status: of the vine (the perfectness of 
which is to indemnify for all sacrifice both of 
time and money), so many points—the sort, the 
climate, aud even the nature of the soil—are to 
be held in view, that the marks or signe indica- 
ting this perfect maturity, which are to be of 
universal application, can scarcely be noticed. 
It is alone the magnificent Virginia seedling— 
which I deem the finest among all the wine 
grapes known to me, which our grape culture 
hae thus far afforded; its culture too offering 
fevery guarantee to the grower, as well as ex- 
tending the. hope of recognition and reputation 
here and abroad —that, in this respect, gives 
us. a.certainty beyond all possible wish and de- 
sire. No delay of the harvest—though it should 
extend to the end of October—hazards the pre- 
cious grape, and any grower of it may quietly 
await any, even the last symptoms of perfect 
maturity, and yet need not fear any diminution 
of the yield. The stalk now becomes wooden. 
The bloom of the berry, formerly, dark, now as- 
sumes a light blue color, almost that of the Ger- 
man prune. The berry now commences to 
shrink, and if we wait until all these, marks 
appear, which, as already stated may take place 
with all possible certainty, the grape will render 
a sweet, thick saccharine: must, which properly 
treated during its fermentation will yield a elar- 
et, uniting, all the qualities in_ itself, which 
leave it not: behind the superior sorts of old 
Europe, and will.secure to itself abroad a recog: 
nition of our. American, wines, not yet securely 
-established, 

The. Herbemont, from a southern country, 
lao yields 4 very excellent claret, although in- 
ferior to the one named, but requires at the ap- 





6. The atones of the bernies are, free, how- 





bproseh of maturity far more attention than the 
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other, The maturity of the tender, thin-skinned 
berry upon the same bunch is subject to far 
greater danger, so that not unfrequently the one 
part is visited by wasps, while the other is green 
having sour berries. The Rulander, which for 
a white wine has, according to my opinion, not 
yet found » rival in this country, also requires 
great attention at the time of vintage. 

Having gathered the grapes, I generally se- 
lect all unsound berries, and having pressed the 
so-assorted grapes, I receive a wine as excellent 
as the sort can yield. This unequal maturing 
of the berries on one and the same bunch, must 
ever be regarded as rendering the production of 
a good wine most difficult, and it is only be- 
cause these sorts possess other superior advan- 


* tages thut they could be recommended. Delay 


the harvest as late as possible even though it be 
not without loss, as it is the safest way to ex- 
pect a good produet, and will abundantly indem- 
nify all vour losses. 





ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 

Many of our friends are misled by the success 
of strawberries in certain locations. For this 
should always be borne in mind, that the dif- 
ferent kinds of strawberries vary much in dif- 
ferent parts of thecountry, The Hovey’s Seed- 
ling is the berry in Boston and vicinity. The 
Triomphe de Gand is the most successful in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, Pa, The Wilson’s Al- 
bany succeeds well but. one year, according to 
the greatest fruit grower of that section, It 
will do well for more years in other places. It 
is probably the best berry, take ajl locations to- 
gether. Its tartness is the main, if not the 
only,‘objection, and that is not an objection 
with many, and probably should not be. It is 
the acid in fruit that makes it valuable, that 
makes it pre-eminently a summer fruit, When 
the Wilson’s Albany has sufficient sun, it is not 
too tart, it is then perfect. Its flavor is excel- 
lent, its acid is modified by the sugar. But it 
is a bad notion to think a strawberry, or indeed 
any berry, will do well without manure. This 
is as great a mistake as to suppose because a 
berry does not do well in one locality, it ié 
worthless, The ground must be rich, or the 
berry will soon run out. Rich ground then is 
the first necessity, The second is water at the 
time of bearing, A berry grows visibly small- 
er in,a day if the ground is getting dry. It ex- 
pands in the same time, if water is added.— 
But how much water? That is a nice ques- 


tion. Not difficult of solution. But people so 


little understand the true theory of watering. 


Always water thoroughly rather than often. 
Slight watering makes a crust in dry weather. 
Thorough watering moistens the ground, and 
the evaporation keeps the top from crusting, so 
that the ground Yor days in the hottest weath- 
er is dark with moisture, if there is not a pre- 
ponderance of sand, We have watered our 
strawberries during the drouth, when they be- 
gan to fail—watered them thoroughly to last 
nearly a week—and in the morning the effect 
was seen, the water having been applied the 
evening before. Too much water can hardly 
be applied during the fruiting season, 

Cultivate strawberries as you would corn, by 
cutting out weeds and runners, and keeping the 
soil mellow, having the rows three feet apart 
one way by about two feet the other way. Then 
if the ground is rich and well in the sun—the 
darker the soil, the better—there can be no 
difficulty in raising a crop—a crop of Wilson’s 
Albany in almost any part of the country. 

Before the bearing time, straw should be 
strewn“between the rows till up to the hills. 
This has a two-fold use: it keeps your berries 
clean; and it prevents the heat, which is then 
strong, from striking the ground; and thus it 
lessens the labor of watering. 

In selecting varieties for planting, the best 


way is to have early and late kinds, so as to 
extend the season as much as possible, as few 
berries or fruit are healthier or more grateful 
than’ the strawberry—the blackberry alone sur- 
passes it in this respect. As to the different 
kinds, only those can be recommended that 
have proved to be a success in the locality, 
though any and all may be and should be 
tested. Use the strawberries. Do not fail to 
put out a patch, if it is no more than 100 plants. 


ew 
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PEACH CULTURE. 

It will not do to try to raise peaches unless 
the frost is mild. The thing has been tried 
time out of mind, There must not be too much 
frost in winter, that is, too severe. This will 
freeze the trees to death. In the spring the 
the frost must hold on late. . This will prevent 
the blossoms from putting out too early, Be- 
sides, the peach loves a dry, sandy soil, In’ 
view of all this, it will be seen that it is difficult 
to select a proper plaee for peaches. The 
shores of large lakes will sometimes furnish 
these places. Lake Michigan is one of them ; . 
and St. Joseph and Grand Haven are in. 
stances of the ‘most successful raising of peach- 
es probably in the world.. Clean culture is the 
rule here, and the soil kept thoroughly mellow. 
Though sandy, it is kept well-drained, drawing 











off considerable quantities of water. F.G. 
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FRUIT QUESTIONS. 

Ep. Vatiey Farwen: T enclose herewith a 
Fruit Cireular, which I have pr®pared for the 
purpose of collecting facts in, regard to the best 
varieties of fruits that have been tried in Illi- 
nois. I am now sending it into the counties of 
Tilinois, to all persons whose names I can pro- 
cure, engaged in successful fruit culture. I find 
it difficult, however, to get the address of fit 
persons in each county, and would solicit 
through your colamns the address of any fruit 
growers in our State who may be willing to aid 
in the matter. It is especially desirable to pro- 
cure names from the south-eastern and central 
counties, from which I have been able to get 
but little information. A careful collation and 
digest of the answers received will be made, and 
the results published. Very Truly Yours, 

W.C. Fraae, Cor. Sec, Ill, State Hort. Soe. 

Alton, Ill, July 20, 1863. 


CIRCULAR. 

Sir: Desirous of collecting and collating the 
results of the experience, thus far, of fruit grow- 
ers in this State, I would respectfully call your 
attention to the subjoined queries, hoping that 
you will, at your earliest convenience, fill so 
mapy of the blanks as your experience or ob- 
servation in your locality may enable you to 
do, and return the lists to the following address. 

W.C. Frace, Cor. Sec. Til. State Hort. Soc. 

Alton, Madison Co., Ill., July 1, 1863. 


Arptes.—The best 10 varieties, in tie order 
of their ripening, and the number of each you 
would plant in an orchard of 1,000 trees for 
profit ; 100 trees for taste. 

Pears.—The best LO varieties, standard (s) or 
dwarf (d), in the order of their ripening, andthe 
number of each you would plant in an orchard 
of 1,000 trees for profit; 100 trees for taste. 

Peacugs.—The best 10 varieties in the order 
of their ripening, and the number of each you 
would plant in an orchard of 1,000 trees for 
profit; 100 trees for taste. 

Cuerrizs.—The best 5 varieties, in the order 
of their ripening, and the number of each you 
would plant in an orchard of 1,000 trees for 
profit ; 100 trees for taste. 

Prums.—The best 5 varieties, in the order of 
their ripening, and the number of each you 
would plant in an orchard of 500 trees for ppofit ; 
50 trees for taste. 

Apricots.—The best 3 varieties, in the order 
of their ripening, and the number of each you 
would plant in an orchard of 100 trees for pro- 
fit; 10 trees for taste. 

Necrarings,—The best 3 varieties in the or- 

, der of their ripening, and the number of each 
yon would plant in an orchard of 100 trees for 
profit; 10 trees for taste: 

Qeryces.—The best variety. tested. 

Grapas.-~Best.5 varieties in order of their ri- 

ing, and the number of each you would plant 


100 vines for taste. For table use, 1,000 vines 

for profit; 100 vines for taste. 

Currants.—Best 5 varieties, in order of their 

ripening, and the number of each you would 

plant among 1,000 bushes for profit ; 100 bushes 

for taste. 

GooseBERrrtEs.— Best 5 varieties, in the order 

of their ripening, and the numberof each «you 

would plant among 1,000 bushes for profit ; 100 

bushes for taste. 

Raspaerries.—Best 5 varieties, in the order 

of their ripening, and the numberof each you 

would plant among 1,000 bushes for profit ; 100 

bushes for taste. 

BiLackBEeRRIEs.—Best varieties tested, 

Srrawsernies.—Best 5 varieties, in order of 

ripening, and number of each you would plant 

among 10,000 plants for profit; 1,000 for taste. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 

1, Your location, section, township, range 

and county. 

2. Character of surface soil. 

3. Character of sub-soil. 

4. Native plants and trees of the locality. 

5. Aspect of orchard, ke. 

6. Elevation of orchard, &c. 

7. Whether protected, and in which direc- 

tion, by woods, hills, &c. 

8. Whether the temperature is affected by 

proximity of water. 

9. When the orchard, &c,, was planted. 

10. Method of propagation. 

ll, “ . planting. 

te ** cultivation. 


We si # “* pruning. 
| SS “ picking. 
SS ‘* marketing. ° 





CIDER FOR WINTER. 

Cold is the thing to keep cider. This the 
winter favors. All that is necessary is to direct 
the cold préperly. This may be done in the 
following way: Make your cider for winter use 
late ; say, in December, or the latter part of 
November, but always taking advantage of a 
cold snap, so that the cider in the barrel may 
freeze at once where it comes in contact with 
it, say an inch or two in thickness, which also 
improves the cider, as only the water in it 
freezes. 

Now, you have got your cider incased in ice: 
that will keep it. All that is ne¢essary now, is 
to keep it in that condition. “This would be 
easy-to do if the temperature remained the same 
—just at the point of holding it, neither thaw- 
ing nor freezing. 

Place your cask in an out-building or room 
where there is no fire. Bury the lower half in 
saw-dust, and let it stand there during the win- 
ter, keeping, however, watch of the very cold 
weather, in which case, cover the barrel with 
carpets, old blankets, or whatever’ wilt ‘afford 





in avineyard, For wine, 1,000 vines for profit; 


protection. 
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In this way a neighbor of mine keeps his 
cider during the winter, and in spring has bet- 
ter cider (what is left) than in the fall. In 
such ease, the cider is pure and improved. No 
drugs hurt it. The frost puts it to a stand-still. 
Saw-dust is not always used; blankets may 
envelope the whole barrel. A cellar is too 
warm to keep cider, unles#a very cold éne. 

We have said the cider should be frozen at 
ofice, as soon as made. Part may be drawn 
then and set in a warmer place till sufficiently 
fermented, and used as wanted. When made 
early, or when the weather is warm, there may 
not be frost enough in time to fasten it before 
fermentation has advanced too far. It is al- 
ways better to have fresh cider than that too 
far advanced, as it cannot be brought back 
without injury to its body. 

In this way fresh, as well as the various 
stages of fermented cider, may at all times be 
on band, A little trouble, and it is done. 
Avoid drugs; you will never get pure cider by 
killing it, F.G. 


<> 
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THINNING FRUIT. 

How little this is done! and yet it is one of 
the most important things. It looks cruel to 
put your knife to a fine limb. So it does to re- 
move fruit. But this must be done, if the tree 
is to be benefitted; for it is not the fruit alone 
that is benefitted. A third or a quarter less 
fruit will that much improve your fruit, not 
only in size, but in quality. 

A tree may bear too much ina year. The 
fruit may occupy all the sap and neglect the 
wood. The consequence will be, a Jack of fruit 
spurs the next year. Of course there will be 
no fruit, or if there is any, it will be stunted, 
and lack the flavor and perfection of the year 
before. 

Avoid, therefore, great crops. Get a good crop, 
your tree will bear that. Be not afraid to clip 
‘off your fruit. Leave a fair crop; never more. 
Size and flavor are of great account. 

It is often seen that dwarf pear trees die; this 
is generally in consequence of excess, of bear- 
ing. The wood of the tree is neglected, and 
the fruit gets all the benefit. The principle is, 
the equilibrium is destroyed: the health of the 
tree ig affected. ‘Uhere must be vigorous wood : 
a healthy flow of sap. 

All that is necessary to secure this, is to cut 
down your fruit, and the strength will not all 
be directed to the fruit, but distributed equally. 
This will give you a permanent tree, and per- 
manent bearing. 








This principle holds good with respect to 
grapes, especially. Too many clusters destroy 
your crop, orinjure it seriously. @ We must not 
be afraid to clip off. The fall will tell you the 
benefit; and. there is no mistake yt it. 
Once tested, and no more advice will be need- 
ed. Thin your fruit, and save your trees, as 
well as improve the fruit. 





WATERING TREES. 

One of our exchanges holds that it will not 
benefit a tree much to water it. We were sur- 
prised to see this statement in a respectable pa- 
per. In other words, rain is of but little bene- 
fit, in a drouth, to trees (according to this 
writer), when it is known how fruit shrinke 
and the tree becomes stunted, if the season is a 
dry one. There is of course a difference in 
the effect which the different soils have upon 
vegetation. A sandy soil will seriously hurt 
anything set in it to grow in a severe drouth. 
Thorough irrigation will entirely remedy the 
evil, We know sandy soils in various parts of 
the country, that grow good erops in a moist 
season, that uniformly lack to pay expense of 
cultivation, and often expense of harvesting, in 
adrouth. Weare familiar with thousands of 
acres of such land, having such results. 

A rich loam is a different thing. This has 
moisture, and retains it. The fertilizers, them- 
selves, in a measure, have the property of 
moisture within them; but they have, more 
than all, the property of retaining it. Hence, 
the‘soil kept thoroughly mellow, as deep down 
as may be, and covered several inches deep 
with straw, is sufficient for a good growth in a 
drouth. But, even then, water will aid, especi- 
ally in young trees. Our old trees, whose roots 
extend half a. dozen feet into a gravelly loam, 
are little affected by drouth, unless the drouth 
is very severe, 

It is said the water will soon disappear, and 
thus have but a short-lived effect, Then apply 
often, and the effect will be commensurate. 
Too many of our advocates of the no-watering 
system, are, we fear, the advocates of ease: 
they do not like the labor attendant upon irri 
gation. A man might as well say rain is of 
no account in a drouth—and yet we are all 
wishing for rain. Rain, rain! when will it 
rain? Ofcourse, the water must not be kept 
standing around the roots. Ina harsh, stub- 
born soil, trees will not do well, Nothing will 
do well in such a soil. Dry weather will crack 
it, and make hard work of such ground. Wa- 
ter will prevent the cracking, and keep the 
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ground less hard. And is this of no advantage? 

Where the top soil is kept mellow and mulch- 
ed, less water fe needed. That is the difference. 
A soil disposed to crack and dry hard, will be 
greatly benefitted by mulching: first, with mel- 
low soil, then straw. The whiter the straw, the 
better, in a hot time, as the straw reflects the 
heat, and thus keeps, comparatively, the ground 
cool, a thing of some. importance; of great im- 
portance with tender cherry trees transplanted. 
The heat, if it strikes their roots will kill them. 
This is the one great cause of so many young 
cherry trees dying, and the owner not being 
able to account for it. A mulch of white straw, 
several inches thick, will generally remedy this. 
Hence, mulching is highly recommended; expe- 
cially the straw mulch, The thing to the un- 
initiated looks silly: but it is not silly. The 
experience of the wisest and best men confirm 
it. Examples in all parts of the country bear 
their testimony, 

Mulching is watering in a measure, as it re- 
tains water, hence, so much Jess need be ap- 
plied. But water over the mulch. The straw 
retains moisture some time, and has this ad- 
vantage, that it breaks the fall of the drops, 
thus preventing packing or hardening the 
ground, 

Withbold not water from your trees nor vege- 
tation, in a drouth. Be a rain to it. “Assist 
nature by art. That is the great secret of im- 
provement. A little manure dissolved in the 
water, or added to it, or put under the mulgh, 
is a great advantage. ’ FG, 





New, Use for Apple Juice. ‘ 

It appears from the following statement, 
which we find in several of the English journ- 
als, that the people of that country are threat- 
ened with a cider famine, not from the failure 
of the apples, although a partial crop, but be- 
cause they are likely to be applied to a more 
profitable purpose, so far as the growers are 
concerned, than in making a household bever- 
age. 

“Tt seems that the Manchester Calico dyers 
and printers have discovered that apple juices 
supply 4 desideratum long wanted in making 
fast colors for their printed cottons, and num- 
bers of them have been into Devonshire and the 
lower parts of Somersetshire buying up all the 
apples they can get, and giving such a price for 
them as in the dearest years hitherto known has 
not been offered. We know of one farmer in 
Devonshire who has a large orchard, for the 
produce of which he never before received more 








than £250, and yet he has sold it this year toa 
Manchester man for £360. There can be no 
doubt that the discovery will create guile a 
revolution in the apple trade; and we may add 
that it will give an impetus to the cultivation 
of this hardy fruit.” 

Strange things happen in these days, and in 
a few years the manufacturers of England may 
be as anxious to obtain American apples as 
they now are to get our cotton,—[ Ez. 





TREE MANAGEMENT. 

The Country Gent. ia publishing a series of ar- 
ticles on this subject, which are interesting, and 
in the main, valuable. The writer holds that 
an orchard should be cultivated, and no grain 
or grass grown in it; that the trees will! do bet- 
ter, grow more thrifty, and give more and bet- 
ter fruit—all of which will not be denied here. 
But how much more profitable will such a crop 
be than if grass, or grain, or hoed crops are 
permitted to grow in it, when the soil is rich 
and deep? We think the difference is not so 
great as is generally held. When the crop of 
grass; or whatever is raised in the orchard, is 
reckoned and added to the fruit, the balance 
will be in favor of cultivating the soil. We 
usually raise two good crops of hay from our 
orchard, ina year, and the best and heaviest 
crop of apples in the neighborhood. But we 
take bettercare of our trees than our neighbors. 
If you wish to get the greatest income, put your 
orchard to grass, or grain, or hoed crops. If 
you wish to raise your fruit to show, keep your 
ground in fallow, for trees, in one sense, are & 
crop, and will do best by being cultivated clean. 
But the most income is in reaping your ground 


as well as your trees. F. G. 
—__—__—_--+- + 2» —_____—_ 


TRANSPLANTING TrEES.—If your young trees 
are much withered, bury them in moist earth 
a few days, or plant and keep moist constantly 
for several days, Straw wound around the tree 
and kept wet, will do this best. We have men- 
tioned this before. Of course, the roots must 
have moisture, but no standing water. The 
ground must be porous enough to drain off the 
surplus moisture. But.the whole, tree, includ- 
ing root, bole and branch, must be kept wet for 
several days; and then lessso, merely moist, 


A New Sreawnerny.—Ruseel’s Prolific is & 
new seedling, recommended above all other ber- 
ries at the East. It is said by the judges to be 
the best bearer, measuring from six to seven 
inches in circumference, and from its size 18 
sometimes called the potato-berry. Its flavor 
is said (by the members of the Fruit Growers 
Meeting of Western New York) to be decidedly 
ahead of the Wilson Seedling. It is also early. 
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HASTENING FRUIT. 

When will people learn to ripen their fruit— 
to hasten andincrease the quantity? It is the 
easiest thing in the world to do. 

Your tomatoes should be on rich ground, to 
hasten their growth in the start, for this is an 
important point; though on poor ground you are 
apt to get a week or two earlier fruit, which is 
the case it the weather is favorable. But too 
much suffering on poor ground will not do. If 
your ground is rich, at least in the bed where 
the fruit.is out to give it a start, there will be 
enormous growth, as the tomato is a strong 
grower, growing well on ordinary soil. When 
it has a goodly number of blossoms, and the 
stems are getting pretty well advanced, cut off 
the ends, Keep doing so with the new shoots, 
and now and then a leaf-branch. This will 
thraw the rush of the sap into the fruit, the 
only place where it can go. The thing must be 
attended to every fewdays. We have a row of 
tomato hills, a fewof which are treated in this 
way, and some left to nature. People who see 
it are satisfied, and ask no more. .Those cut 
back, aré low down, hanging full of large, fine 
tomatoes ; the rest just begin to show the fruit. 

It is precisely so with the grape; it must be 


cut back—pruned. 

When a flower has dropped its petals, cut off 
the head containing the seed, and the strength 
required for the maturity of the seed—which is 
considerable—will go to the formation of new 
and improved flowers, besides increasing the 
bush, adding gloss and freshness to its leaves. 

The man who wishes to make a thorn fence, 
clips hishedge. This throws outa fresh strength 
below, and he will soon have a fence. 

Our orchards, of all kinds, give us better fruit 
by pruning thetrecs. By pruning when in full 
foliage, this effect seems to be greater—at least 
in many cases—probably on the principle that 
decay is necessary to life; the oldstock must die 
to give birth to the new, as inthe case of seeds, 
&c. We have seen—have. now in our orchard 
—limbs which are partly decayed, the bark and 
the vitality suffering—which are the most pro- 
lific. It has staggered us, but the fact is there. 
Cut back if you wish to increase your fruit. 





Preservine Fruit in Coip Arr.—A late num- 
ber of the Gardener's Monthly contains a report 
of the experimentz of Fletcher, Williams, and 
Van Camp, of Indianapolis, with Nice’s patent 
method of preserving fruit in air kept by ice 
within a few degrees of freezing, and rendered 
dry by chloride of calcium. About a thousand 
bushels of apples were experimented upon the 
first winter. They kept till the following Jane 
in perfect condition. The following summer 
small fruite were tried. Raspberries and black- 
berries kept eight weeks, and then lost their 
flavor without decaying. Peaches, after ten 
weeks, showed evidences of decay. Gooseber- 








ries, currants and cherries kept much longer. 
Of pears, 250 bushels were tried, of such sorts 
as Bartlet, Seckel and Flemish Beauty, which, 
it. is thought may keep the winter ye tg 
Grapes, as might be expected, kept a year, but 
they should, of course, be well grown and thor- 
oughly ripened. 
CHAMPAGNE CIDER. 

After the apples are crushed, press out the 
juice, put in aclean cask and leave out the bung. 
It will work without anything being put in; in 
four or five days draw off, and put into another 
clean cask. Do this three or four times, allow- 
ing as many days between each changing. It 
does not work well in cloudy weather, and so 
must be left longer. If it does not fine well it 
will not keep sweet. To assist the fining, dis- 
solve six ounces of gelatine for each hogshead 
a es ; do this previous to the last change of 
cask. 

The quality of cider depends upon the sort 
of apples used. Two parts sour apples and one 
part sweet will make good cider. 

Now observe, let there be no time lost in the 
whole process, but allow sufficient time to do it 
well. It is the particles of pulp leit in the ci- 
der that causes it to turn sour. To effect the 
proper clarifying and working, it will,require 
four changes of cask, that is if you want first- 
rate cider. Do not put any water in any part 
of the process—have all juice. 

After the last change, the ‘cider may remain 
in the cask, bunged up two or three modnths.— 
You can then bottle off—lay the bottles down 
in a cold, dark cellar—some will burst, but then 
you must put up with it. It will be fit to use 
during the summer, when all parts of the work 
have been well done. The bottled cider will be 
equal to champagne, and will keep sweet.— . 
Some put brandy, rum, gin, or other spirits in 
—it does not preserve it, but only makes it in- 
toxicating. 

If you can get pine-apples very cheap, two or 
three crushed up in each pogmeat of juice will 
be a great improvement: If you keep the ci- 
der in casks, be sure that they are sound and 
air-tight, and very clean. Wash out with cold 
water, and scald out your cask—fumigate with 
rag of sulphur—melt the sulphur and then dip 
the rag in, a piece about one foot square will be 
sufficient for a hogshead—light the rag and then 
putin the hogshead—leave out the spile peg 
only. This will destroy all must or mildew, or 
any other bad taste in the cask. 





Mo.cnina Trees.—Do not neglect to use 
straw around your trees—not early in the sea- 
son, as the sun then wants to warm the soil, 
which the straw prevents—but when the warm 
weather begins, and keep it there till the next 
spring, as in winter it will protect against frost. 
Wonderful effects are wrought in this way, 
which the uninitiated do not like to believe, but 
which the experimenters and true observers 
know. The trouble is but slight, The straw 
has not only the effect to keep the ground moist 
and cool—two important things in a drouth— 
but it prevents weeds and grass, in a measure, 
from growing up. 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer.} 


Meramec Horticultural Society. 
- Avtenron, July 2, 1863. 


The fifty-fifth regular monthly meeting was held in 
the school-house, President Beale in the chair. 

The reading of minutes of former meeting was dis- 
pensed with. 

One new member was admitted. 

Mr, Cornwell, from the Committee on printing sec- 
ond Essay, reported ; laid over till next meeting. 


REPORT OF FAIR COMMITTEE. 

Your Committee met pursuant to the resolution 
adopted at last meeting, for the purpose of making 
preliminary arrangements for our Annual Fair, 

The first question that arose was the place of meet- 
ing, when it was unanimously agreed to have it at 
the school-house in Allenton, on account of the more 
convenient aecess to that point. 

We suggest Thursday, the 17th of September, as 
the day of exhibition. Would like to have it earlier 
in the month, but cannot have any moonlight (for the 
accommodation of those at a distance) before that 
time. 

We propose to make it similar in style and charac- 
ter to our lastexhibition,which seemed to pass off well, 
giving general satisfaction. That is, a Free Exhibi- 
tion of Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Grains, Needle- 
work, Paintings, Statuary, Engravings; also, specimeus 
of Cookery, Confectionary, &c., to which all are in- 
vited to come.and bring anything they may have 
worthy of exhibition. 

We wogld suggest Here that members and friends, 
living eonvenient, would do well to take Ornamental 
Plants, Pot-Flowers and Shrubs, and every thing they 
can that will help to ornament the house, and add 
beauty and interest to the occasion, 

In order to facilitate matters and accommodate ex- 
hibitors, we have appointed a committee of six mem- 
bers who are to act as managers in receiving, label- 
ing and arranging the articles for exhibition. Each one 
to have entire control of the department in his charge, 
with the privilege of calling any person he may think 
best to assist him. We suggest the following names 
as being suitable persons for the places assigned, viz: 

Dr. A. W. MoPherson, Fruits; Dr. L. D, Morse, 
Flowers; T, R. Allen, Vegetables ; L. D. Votaw, Grains; 
P. M. Brown, Needlework ; E, Vaughn, Paintings and 
Ornamentals; John Letcher, Cookery and Confection- 
ary. H 
Persons exhibiting articles of any kind are re- 
quested to label each article with the name of the ar- 
ticle and owner, and add any remarks that might be 
of interest, and then there will be nothing lost, and 
every one can know who is entitled to the credit for 
any article without asking questions. The members 
and friends living convenient to Allenton, are expect- 
ed to bring large baskets filled with suitable refresh- 

ments for themselves and friends; in this way we can 
supply all our visitors and friends from a distance. 
our Committee urgently recommends that each 
for himself determines to make this exhibition all it 
should be—better in every respect than we have ever 
had before—and the manager of each department 
should feel that he is individually responsible for the 
success of his charge, and exert himself accordingly 
from this time forward. 
All questions that may arise on the day of exhibi- 
tion are to be decided by the President. 
A. W. McPugrson, Ch, 

Report adopted. 

The Fruit Committee reports but a small show of fruit. 
Wm. Muir, Dr. McPherson and Dr. Beale exhibit 
Red June, ripe; Dr: Beale’s the finest. 'Wm. Harris 
has the American Yellow Cap and American Red rasp- 
berries—the last very fine. Wm. Muir has five vari- 
eties of raspberry, American Red, Black and Yellow, 
Marvel of the Four Seasons and Ohio Everbearing— 
the last-named he thinks much the best of the five. 
Also, two varieties of foreign gooseberry, Whitesmith 





and Wellington’s Glory, very large, fine and healthy, 
nearly ripe, have not mildewed im six years. James 
Shields bas very good specimens: of Buttner’s Yel- 
low Cherry. A. W. McPusrson, Ch. 


The Flower Committee reports bouquets by Miss 
Margaret Muir, No. 1; and Miss Mary Harris No, 2; 
also, a very fine yellow Hollyhock from Miss Mamie 
McPherson. W. Murr, Ch. 


Very fine samples of White Sprout ‘potato were 
presented by Dr. McPhersom 

Dr. MePherson said it came here, from Ohio; has 
been tried about 4 years; is much esteemed ; early, 
large, good. We have been eating them since the 
20th of May, The first. came from those potatoes that 
came up in the patch of the year before which had been 
plowed up very early in the spring; they stood the 
winter well in the ground, 

President Beale admired them much, they were the 
best carly potatoes he ever had. 

E. Vaughn planted them late in June and they made 
a fine crop of good late potatoes; they kept well in 
the ground all winter. 

An interesting conversation was had upon the 
gooseberry, cherry and grape. 

Dr. McPherson finds his grapes healthy, except one 
which is much in the shade. ¢ 

Jas, Shields finds the Catawba has some rot. 

Mr. Cornwell referred to @ fine grape he had—the 
Segar Box—3 years planted ; had 50 to 60 bunches; 
an excellent grower, and very healthy. 

President Beale found some rot on the Concord ; 
none on the Isabella or Catawba, all in the same 
ground and row, and all treated alike. 

Mr. Vaughn found some specks of rot on the Ca- 
towba; the Diana and Concord very full. 

Mr. Helfenstein referred to a vine he had from one 
he originally planved in the city; paid a high price 
for it to an itinerant grape-vine monger; a strong 
grower, bore large berries, but small bunches, which 
generally dried on the vine, and the aroma so strong 
that one berry would scent the room: It was sup- 
posed to be the common Muscadine. Mr. H. instanced 
some neighbors of his that had been thus largely vic- 
timized; purchasing large quantities of vines with 
fine names at a high price, and the best of them were 
Isabella or Clinton. 

Secretary thought we would value the Clinton more 
as we knew it better, it seemed to improve with our 
soil and climate. 

The Presidentstated that the Society had been in- 
vited by the friends at Kirkwood to meet there, and 
would therefore announce that the next meeting be 
held at Kirkwood, on the first Thursday of August, 
at 10 A. M. Wm. Murr, Sec. 

—__—_—__~+-e 

RaspBerrizs.—Old fruit growers say, ground 
well manured, dry and mellow, will prevent 
the canes from degenerating and taking the 
jaundice, which so often attacks the berry 
where too many canes are crowded together. 


This yellow sickness of the shrub is a common 
complaint. Sometimes the berry will not as- 
sume this form, but change into a hybrid, a 
half-black, half-red berry, not ungrateful to 
some palates. But it is not what is wanted or 
intended. Thorough cultivation will remedy 
all these evils. 





Illinois State Horticultural Fair, 
To be held at 
ROCKFORD, SEPT. Sra, 97rn, 10ra & lien, 1863- 
Send for a Premium List, to 
Cc. N. ANDREWS, ROCKFORD, 
Or, W. ©. FLAGG, ALTON. 
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“NICE GIRLS,” 

From an uncredited article in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, we condense a few paragraphs that 
will find a heartier response from more than 
many a dashing belle would imagine. 

There is nothing half so sweet in life, half so 
beautiful, or delightful, or loveable as a nice 
girl. Not.a pretty, or a dashing, or an elegant 
girl, but a mice girl. Ove of those lovely, live- 
ly, good tempered, good hearted, sweet faced, 
amiable, neat, natty, domestic creatures’ met 
with in the sphere of home, diffusing around 
the domestic hearth the influence of her good- 
ness, like the essence of sweet flowers. 

“A nice girl is not the languishing beauty, 
dawdling on a sofa, and discussing the last nov- 
el or opera ; nor the giraffe-like creature sweep- 
ing majestically through a drawing room, The 
nice girl may not even dance or play well; 
and knows nothing about ‘using her eyes,’ or 
coquetting with a fan. She never languishes; 
she’s too active. She’s not given to sensation 
novels; she’s too busy. At the opera she is 
not in front showing her bare shoulders, but sits 
quiet and unobtrusive—at the back of the box 
most likely. In fact, it.is not often in such 
scenes that we discover her, Home is her 
place. 

“Who rises betimes and superintends the 
morning meals? Who makes the toast and 
the tea, and buttons the boys’ shirts, and wa- 
ters the flowers, and feeds the chickens, and 
brightens up the parlor and the sitting room? 
Is it the languisher, the giraffe, or the elegante? 
Not a bit of it; it’s the nice girl. 

“Her unaided toilet is made in the shortest 
possible time, yet how charmingly it is done, 
and how elegant her neat dress and plain col" 
lar. What hearty kisses she distributes among 
the family! no presenting of cheek or brow, 
like the fine girl, but an audible smack, which 
says’ plainly, I love you ever so much. If I 
ever coveted anything, it was one of the nice 
girl's kisses. 





‘Breakfast over, down into the kitchen to see 
about dinner; and all day long she is up and 
down, always doing, and always cheerful and 
light-hearted. She never ceases to be active 
and useful until the day is gone, when she will 
polka with the boys, and sing old songs, and 
play old tunes to her father, for hours together. 
She is a perfect treasure, is the nice girl. When 
illness comes, it is she that attends with un- 
wearying patience the sick chamber. There is 
no risk, no fatigue that she will not undergo; 
no sacrifice that she will not make. She is all 
love, all devotion. I have often thought that 
it would be happiness to be ill, to be watched 
by such loving eyes and tended by such fair 
hands. 

“One of the most strongly marked character- 
istics of a nice girl, is tidiness and simplicity of 
dress. She is invariably associated in my mind 
with a high dress, a plain collar, and the neat- 
est of neck ribbons, bound with the most modest 
little brooch in the world. I never knew a 
nice girl yet who displayed a profusion of rings 
and bracelets, or who wore low dresses or a 
splendid bonnet. 

“I gay again, there is nothing in the world 
half so beautiful, half so intrinsically good, as 
a nice girl. She is the sweetest flower in the 
path of life. There are others far more stately, 
far more gorgeous ; but these we merely admire 
as we go by. It is where the daisy grows that 
we lie down to rest.” 


LIFE’S ANSWER. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


I know not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot: 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best, or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain: 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee: 

Or I may dwell alone, and, mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath Divine: 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail, 
I have on board: 

Above the raving of the gale, 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite— 
I shall not fall, 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light: 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land, safe to the land— 
The end is this: 
And then with Him go hand in hand, 
Far into bliss. 
([—McMinuan’s Magazine. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
DEATH. 


BY DR. J: B. COLEGROVE. 

The almost universal idea concerning death 
is that of extreme suffering, which is so terrible 
as to defy any attempt at description; and so 
general is this belief, that in many languages 
the word “agony’’ is made use.of to mean death 
or dissolution. , P 

I apprehend that;this is an error. Not, un- 
frequently, nay, commonly, the sufferings of 
the body, by a considerable distance, precede 
dissolution; and the very act and event of death, 
Articulo mortis,. occurs during a condition of in- 
sensibility. I rather incline to the opinion that 
most of the suffering is endured by the victim 
whilst the struggle is going on between nature 
and disease, 

The very symptoms that appal the bystand- 
er—the upturned eye—the hurried and labored 
breathing: these are the unmistakable evi- 
dences that the brain has become insensible to 
impressions, and is no longer cognizant of suf- 
fering. If this were not so—if the individual 
were conscious of agony, then the eye would 
give obedience to commands of the brain—the 
control of the great nervous centre over the 
muscles would convey the evidence of it. But 
with the loss of consciousness, comes the loss 
of the will—the loss of power of motion—of con- 
trol of muscles;-and the eyeball turns upward 
under the lid inyoluntarily, 

All muscular action, then, becomes involun- 
tary and irregular or convulsive, and if they 
appear to be the evidences of agony, they are 
such only in appearance. 

Sometimes, indeed, life goes ont amid the 
intensest suffering, when the cause is sudden, 
and the system has not: been weakened by long 
wasting ; but when nature wrestles with her 
enemy for the mastery—then, there is corpor- 
eal suffering. This is, however, rather the ex- 
ception, and as we all desire an easy death, 
happily the final, closing scene, in most dis- 
eases, is of this character. 


Thus, the dark and dismal stream, whose 
waves we approached with unspeakable dread, 
bears our unwilling bodies without a struggle 
or realized pang. 





sae A tax paper was once returned filled up 


as follows: 


“Not any servants do I keep, 

Or dogs to guard me while t sleep; 
No carriage or armorial bearing, 

Not any one hair powder wearing; 
No horse, for which to purchase hay, 
Therefore, no duty do I pay.” 





TALKING POETRY. 


It is trae that “whatever pleases is poetry ;” 
then we have numerous instances of the “art 
divine ;” then Coleridge must have been a poet 
in this sense as well as otherwise; then many 
men are poets who never made gny pretentions. 
Certain it is, that some conversational poems 
are interesting. We have already remarked 
about this characteristic in Amelia Welby’s 
There is 





muse. Browning exhibits the same. 
much of a similar nature in Leigh Hunt. We 
subjoin a specimen of this kind of poetry. It 


is by a very unassuming person—the unfortu- 
nate sister of Charles Lamb, whose history 
(brother and sister) is as full of poetry as that 
of Burns or Byron, and much more touching. 
The poetry of such pedple can only be appre- 
ciated by an acquaintance with the author.— 
It is this that makes Charles Lamb so interest- 
ing; that makes Elia a name’ forever. Hence 
the poem of Mary Lamb has: a double interest. 
But we will no longer withhold it from the reader. 
CHOOSING A NAME. 


I have got a new-born sister; 

I was nigh the first that kissed her. 
When the nursing woman brought her 
To Papa, his infant daughter, 

How Papa’s dear eyes did glisten ! 
Bhe will shortly be to christen, 

And Papa has made the offer 

T shall have the naming of her. 





Now, I wonder what would please her— 
Charlotte, Julia, or Louisa ? 

And Mary—they’re too common ; 
Joan’s too formal fora woman; 
Jane's a prettier name beside, 

But we had a Jane that died. 

They would say, if t’was Rebecca, 
That she was a little Quaker. 
Edith’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books ; 
Ellen’s left off long ago ; 

Blanche is out of fashion now. 
None that I have named as yet 

Are so good as Margaret. 

Emily is neat and fine. 

What do you think of Cardline ? 
How I’m puzzled and perplexed 
What to choose or think of next! 

I am ina little fever 

Lest the name that I should give her 
Should disgrace her or defame her: 
I will leave papa to name her. 











‘ 


Mottipty Examppes.—Weare all imitators, 
tollowing after some pattern. Now and then 
we find an original thought. The truth is, the 
business of the world is done by example. A 
farmer treating his field ina new way, and meet- 
ing with suceess, will be thronged with inquirers. 
Soon new fields like his willspring up. So with 
a new farming implement. How soon a single 
successful implement will stock a whole neigh- 
borhood. Multiply examples. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SUMMER RAIN 


Is that the rain— 
Large drops upon the roof, 
That hasn’t heard a “hoof” 
For half the summer? 
It is the old bummer 
Of former days, walking across the plain, 
And tapping—rushing now—upon the roof, 


Windows are full of faces, 
Looking at the races 
Ot the streams 
That fast are making seams 
In the rich farmers’ fields, 
Cutting short their yields; 
Yet still 
Their faces gleam (the farmers), 
At every tumbling rill, 
Too happy for the rain 
So long, so long delayne. 


There goes a twit of laughter, 
Another coming after, 
At the long thread the gutter spins, 
O’er-shooting wide its mark— 
So sudden and so copious a summer rain begins. 
F. G, 


~~ 
-—-oo 


Easy to vo Riegut.—Any man can tell a truth 
easier than a lie; can do a good deed easier 
than a bad one; can be honest easier than 
dishonest, The natural inclination ‘is to do 
right, and it is easier to do it than wrong.— 
It is not an irksome task, as some maintain; 
a sacrifice of all pleasure; a hard, doleful cruci- 
fixion of the natural man, to do right; far 
from it. Right lies in the straight-forward 
path of life; wrong is in the by-ways and be- 
hind the hedges. To do right, is both easy and 
pleasant. Rectitude smiles upon her followers, 
and pays them well for their service. 
is glory in the right, and everybody knows it. 
To live honorably, is to get the world’s esteem: 
Men know this. Why, then, do they not so 
live? Ah, that old theory, that it is hard to 
do right, has frightened them from an attempt 
to live by the principles of honor and right. * 

ee 





SPRING VOICES, 
“Caw, caw!” gays the crow, 
“Spring has come again, I know, 
For as sure as I am born, 
There’s a farmer planting corn. 

I shall breakfast there, I trow 
Ere his corn begins to grow.” 


“Quack, Quack !” says the duck, 
“Was there ever such good luck? 
Spring has cleared this pond ef ice, 
By her magic, in a trice, 
Just as Goodman Drake and I 
Its surface wished to try.” 
SELEcrep. 


— 
~~? o 


The New York belles in “high circles” have 
adopted a fashion, when in full dress, of wear- 
ing powdered gold on their. hair. One young 
woman is said to have recently sported one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth of the auriferous 
deposit on her head. 





There | P® 





Draughts of the Seine. — 


Tue Propertizs or Heat.—‘‘First class in 
philosophy, come up. Ichabod, what are the 
properties of heat?” “The properties of heat 

to bake bread, bile water, cook eggs, and—’’ 
“Stop. Next.” ‘The properties of heat is to 
warm your toes when they get cold by holding 
them to the fire, and so forth.” Next. You, 
Solon.” “lt expands bodies while cold con- 
contractsthem.” “Very good,Solon. Can you 
give mean example?” ‘Yes, sir; in summer, 
when itis hot, the days are long; and in win- 
ter, when it is cold, the days get to be very 
short.” “Go to the head, Solon; boys, take 
your seats,” and the learned pedagogue was lost 
in wonder that so familiar an illustration had 
escaped his philosophical mind. 

Madame R., whois still a coquette in her ad- 
vanced maturity, came to an evening party after 
eleven o’clock. ‘How late you are, my charm- 
er,” said the mistress of the house to her, re- 

rovingly. “I am quite ashamed,” answered 
Sedaene R., ‘‘but my maid is so very slow ; she 
takes more than an hour and a half to do my 
hair.” “Fortunately,” observed: one of her 
friends, “‘you are not obliged to stay at home 
while she is doing it,” 

A fellow was kicked out of an editorialroom, 
the other day, for impudently stating that “he 
had seen, in Germany, a fiddle so large that it 
required two horses to draw the bow across the 
strings, which would continue to sound six 
weeks!” Men have been “invited out’ for a 
less offence than that, though the “long bow” 
is often drawn in the place aforesaid. 

Some unsophisticated paragraphist heads an 
account of the marriage of a Virginian damsel 
with a Yankee artillery-man as *‘A step towards 
ace.” ‘‘Never wider of the mark in the 
world,” reports a spicy cotemporary. 

“Dear me, how fluidly he talks,” said Mrs. 
Partington, recently, at a temperance meeting. 
“IT am always rejoiced when he mounts the nos- 
trils, for hie eloquence warms me in every nerve 
and cartridge of my body,” 

What is the difference between the Prince. of 
Wales and the water of a fountain? One is 
heir'to the throne and the other is throwt tothe 
air. 

“Mrs, Dobson, how’s your husband?” “He’s 
dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody to dis- 
turd him.” A very considerate woman, 


Women dislike garrulous men, because they 
know how it is. done; but a talent for silence 
strikes them with awe and wonder. 





When may a man be said to be literally im- 
mersed in business? When he’s giving a swim- 
ming lesson. 

The husband who devoured his wife with 
kisses, found afterwards that she disagreed with 
him. 

Why are milkmen like Pharaoh's daughter ? 
Because they find a little profit in the water. 


What did Lot do when his wife turned to salt ? 
Got a fresh one. 
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WAIT, MY LITTLE ONE. 


Wait! my little one, wait! 
When you get to the beautifal land ; 
Tarr¥ a little my darling, 
Ere, you join the heavenly band. 
Stand close to the shining gates of pearl, 
Look out on the narrow way, (sight, 
For I.want the first glance of my heaven-born 
On my little one to stray. 


Wait, my little one, wait! 
When you reach the courts above; 

Look down with the light of thy beautiful eyes, 
On those that you used to love. 

Whisper sweet dreams in our earthly ears 
When we lie down to sleep; ; 

Paint bright pictures before our eyes 
When we awaken to weep. 


Wait, my little one, wait! 
When you reach the celestial strand, 
For thy mother may betoiling up 
To the hights of the better land. 
For the years that fall like molten lead 
On the hearts this side of the sea, 
Will pass like the light of a beautiful dream 
My little baby o’er thee, 


tll ple 
-eoo 





Beverits or Poverry.—There is a pleasure 
in poverty—a pleasure in saving, in husbanding 
small means. And the pleasure is Jasting.— 
Great speculations will rack the mind, whether 
they are successful or not. Sudden wealth pro- 
duces a shock, which gradual accumulation 
never feels. A small, frugal family, neat, and 
yet having sufficient, with fifty dollars a year laid 
away, isso much consolation—a constant con- 
solatiow, and a moderate one—and it is moder- 
ation that saves the world from recklessness and 
ruin. These quiet virtues are a well-spring of 
pleasure. The rich man, when asked how he 
got rich, said, by saving.. We all get—get 
enough, and a little to spare. It is this “little 
tospare” that we should save—not exactly to get 
rich, but at least against a rainy day. If it is 
not laying up treasure in Heaven, it is at least 
a treasure that has some consolation, and no 
harm in it, which great wealth seldom has. 


~->2oo 





A Fisa Srory.—Our markets are occasionally 

_ stocked with white fish from Cass county.— 
Some twelve or fifteen years ago, a storm “of 
wind and rain swept over a chain of lakes ia 
that county, and, among other things, strewed 
in its track great numbers of small fish.— 
Very little was thought of it at the time, but 
the fish, or those which fell into the lakes, grew 


larger each year, until a fine crop has. matured 
from this sowing of the wind and water. The 
fish were, no doubt, lifted from Lake Michigan 
by a water spout, carried into theclouds, driven 
hither and thither in their fleecy chariot, and 
at last emptied upon the earth. Thus the wa- 
ters'were planted by the tempest, and thus na- 





Be Quiet,—Go'to bed witha quiet mind. Go 
to your meals in the same way. -This will pro- 
mote digestion and sleep, two’of the greatest re- 
quisites of life... A noisy man doeslittle beyond 
making noise, It is the quiet men that do the 
business of the world—quiet and steady as a 
river, and-as effectual. 


Leave. noise 
To the boys. 


+ 
><. 





Tue Honest May.—God’s nobleman is the 
honest man. Angels stand by his side, and 
feel proud of his company. There is greatness 
in his soul, the greatness of principle; such 
greatness as makes a man godlike ; greatness— 
beside which all the men of policy that ever 
played the stratagems of war, or managed the 
game of tyranny, or pulled the wires of promo- 
tion in senate hall or popular forum, are pig- 
mies. An honest ‘man, be his hands hard or 
soft, be his face sun-burat or study-paled, be 
he street-sweep or president—is a great man, 
and his earthly position does not add one cubit 
to his greatness, nor take’ one from it. He is 
i great in himself; he is beautiful, brave and 
strong. ‘This is the Divine estimate of an hon- 
est man. As men grow towards the Divine, they 
approve this estimate. * 


le ly 
oo 


Warerinc Hovse Priants, Garpens, &c.— 
Add to every gallon of water, half an ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia. This dissolved makes a 
rich liquid manure; and it is clean as well as 
cheap. It is just the thing for your house 
plants. You can get the ammonia at any 
druggists. It brightens both flowers and leaves, 
and adds greatly to their growth, as ammonia 
is the great fertilizer of agriculture. 


~~» 
oo 


pay The true dyspeptic, who is the most ner- 
vous man in the world, will believe things that 
asane man would be surprised at. These things 
are such as generally ‘affect himself. In his 
worst moments, this is a great evil. The man 
“is certain” that he is. afflicted with diseases 
that will kill him, when the disease is not af- 
flicting him at all. Luck is also against him, 
whether in love, money or politics. 


>< 
~-<2o 











Ep. Vattey Farmer: I have received the May 
and June Nos. of your Journal, and am delighted 
with them, but especially with your department for 
inquiries and answers. ~And now I would like to 
make one or two. 

Can any of your readers inform me how to make 
Cucumber pickles without salt brine. I want to know 


how to make them like those found in the groceries, 
which are taken from the barrel fit for use. 
Also, how to color wool a dark drab or lead color. 





ture repairs herself through her own agencies. 


A Supscriper. 
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Only Seventy-Five Cents. 

We will send the Vattey Farmer from the first of 
May to the end of the year—eight months—together 
with our Premium Hesay on the Culture and Manu- 
facture of Sorghum, for only seventy-five cents. 

As an inducement to our old subscribers to put forth 
some exertions to procure new subscribers, we will 
send to those who forward us one name and seventy- 
five cents, the Report of the Missouri State Horticultu- 
ral Society, recently published. This Report is yalu- 
able to every Western fruit grower, and can be ob- 
tained so easily by this offer, that we hope to see it 
widely disseminated. 


Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

This Society convenes at the pleasant city of Rock- 
ford, about 40 miles west of Chicago we believe, on 
the 8th of Sept. There ought to be a very large at- 
tendance of the fruit growers of Illinois. There will 
be samples of all kinds of fruits of the season exhib- 
ited. There will also be discussions on various horti- 
cultural subjects. Premiums are offered as usual. 
We have not the premium list-at hand, but understand 
that the enormous sum of two dollars is offered for 
the best three bottles of Wine ! Now, in St. Lonis or 
elsewhere, the same thrés bottles would sell for at 
least three dollars.. So the exhibitor makes one dol- 
lar, “over the left,” by exhibiting. The wine interest 
in Illinois isan important one. There is agreat deal of 
land in that State admirably adapted to the culture of 
the grape. All along the bluffs of the Mississippi from 
Nauvoo to Cairo, and all along the bluffs of the Ohio 
from Cairo to the Indiana line, and a vast scope of 
country elsewhere throughout the State, produce the 
grape in great perfection, and the’ time is not distant 
when hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of wine 
will be exported from the State; and to stimulate the 
wine growers in producing and exhibiticg a wine of 
superior quality, the officers have magnanimously of- 
fered two dollars for three bottles. What a stimulus 
this will be to the enterprising grape growers of this 
great State. . We think the officers must belong to the 
tee-total society. Still we want every fruit grower and 
wine producer there. We want to see the fruit and 
native wine business flourish. 











Wueat Dritis.—Now is the time farmers should 
be looking’ out for Wheat Drills. We have traveled 
over the country a great deal the past few years, and 
have been an attentive observer of the crops, and we 
have invariably found that the seed is much better 
put in, and the yield much heavier where the Drill is 
used. . Tho is put in with greater uniformity 
and regularity, the ridges raised by the Drills are 
highly advantageous in preventing winter killing, to 
which our wheat isso mach subject in this climate. 
Farmers having but a few acres to plant, will be paid 
in a single’season for the outlay of purchasing a Drill, 
by the inerbased yield of the orop. The Drille are 
now made in'« high state of perfection, and the seed- 
‘ing is much more easily) done by) Drill than by 





Vistr rromw Louis L. Kocu.—We had the pleasure 
of receiving a call from this distinguished and scien- 
tific horticulturist a few days since. Mr. Koch is a 
brother of Dr. Koch, the distinguished geologist, who 
discovered the skeleton of the Zeuglodon, which is 
now in Wyman’s Museum, St. Louis—one of the 
largest and most remarkable animals of the am- 
phibious creation. Mr. Koch is writing for our jour- 
pal a series of articles on grape culture, which are 
read with very great interest by our thousands of 
readers. He brought with him from his residenee, 
which is Golconda, Illinois, two samples of wine; one 
from the Norton’s Virginia grape, and the other from 
the Rulander, which were excellent, Mr. K. consid- 
ers the Norton’s Virginia the best variety for wine, 


and the Rulander as making a wine vt superior qual- 
ity. 





Stare Farr oy lowa-—The annual Pair of this 
State will be held at Dubuque, Sept. 15, 16,17, and 
18. We acknowledge the receipt of a complimentary 
ticket, and shall endeavor to attend the exhibition. 


Iowa Sratz Aer. Soc., Secretary’s Orrice, 
Fairfield, July 27, 18638. 

N. J, Couman~Dear Sir: In transmitting to you 
our complimentary ticket, I beg to assure you that 
our coming State Fair promises to excel all its prede- 
cessors, in all those elements which conspire to make 
a useful, a2 attractive and interesting exhibition,— 
From letters received from all parts of the State, I 
can promise with confidence that our Fair will be a 
just representation of the Agricultural, condition of 
the North-West. 

Should you deem our Association of sufficient im- 
portance to call the attention of your readers to the 
time and place of holding the Fair, I shall be under 
great obligations, as also for a copy of your paper in 
which such notice may be made. 

With great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
: J. M. Suarrer, Sec. 





Wickes’ Serrir or taz Trmes.— The American 
Gentleman’s Newspaper. A Chronicle of the Turf, 
Field Sports, the Army, and the Stage. 

This is one of our most readable exchanges. To 
any one fond of Rural Sports, it is an indispensable 
companion. It is wide-awake—not a sleepy para- 
graph in its sixteen quarto pages of matter, To the 
Stock Breeder it isinvaluable. All the best trotting 
and running horses are noticed from time to time, and 
valuable articles appear on theirtreatment. Any one 
wishing to subscribe for it, can obtain it for six 
months by remitting Two Dollars, toGeo. Wilkes, 201 
William Street, New York City, 


Notes From Egypt. 

We have had some very cod] and wet weather for 
this time of the year, but it has turned warm and dry 
now, and it looks as though we might have a drouth. 

It is the practice with the Egyptians to let their 
wheat stand out in the shock till threshing .time, 
when they get together and draw it in and immedi- 
ately thresh it; but it has been so wet that the wheat 
sprouted in the shock, and is badly damaged. 

Corn looks badly in places, some farmers have 
plowed their corn buat once since it was planted ; 
others not at all. 

Cotton is backward in many places on account of 
so mueh wet weather; some’ pieces, however, look 
well, 

Tobacco has been planted by many persons largely 
—and in consequence they cannot cultivate it well—it 
looks poor. ~~.» 

Fruit. — Peaghes are scarce now, and will be 
throughout the seagon;: they are being shipped in 
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email quantities from several stations on the Ill. Cen- 
tral R.R. 

The Honest John Ripens earliest this season in 
Southern’ 'THinvis; the Early York next, but rots 
badly, and the Early Tillotson next. 

Grapes will not be abundant, owing, to the rot. 

Dongola, Ill, July 24th; 1863. Ravea, 


Pos? Orrice Derartuent, Appointment Office, 
Washington, July 6, 1863. 
The 5th sub-division of the 42d instruction, 
under thé new Post Office law, is hereby amended by 
striking out the word twelve and inserting thirty-two 
before ounees, so that it shall read as follows: 
“The. weight of packages of seeds, enttings, roots 
and scions, to be franked, is limited to thirty-two 
ounces.” By order of ‘the Postmaster General, 
Avex. W. Ranpavt, Ist Asst. P.M. Gen. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

j Washington, July 7, 1863, 
At the suggestion of the Post Office Department 
that the above order should be published as exten- 
sively as possible, you will confer a favor on this 
Department, and’ on the farmers of the country, by 
giving it a place in your paper. It will be seen tbat 
the right te send the usual weight of seeds, cuttings, 
&c., under the frank of this Departmént, has not been 

abridged. Very respectfully yours, 
Isaac Newton, Com. 





Hames’ Lugar Apyiser.—We have received the 
July No. of this publication. It contains the usual 
amount of practical legal information for Lawyers, 
Business’ Men and others. It publishes regularly 
from official sources, all decisions of the Coummission- 
er of Internal Revenue, and the Courts, wpon ques- 
tions arising under the National Tax Law, with a 
vast amount of general information concerning this 
important law. 

t is also devoted especially to information con- 
cerning the Enrollment and Draft of Militia under 
the’ ‘recent Conscription Act of Congress, 

Terms, $1a year. Address B. M. Haines, publish- 
er, Chicago, 1 Ti. 
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TRGES! TREES)! 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


: N. J. COLMAN & CO., Proprietors, 
Desire “to inform their customers and the public that 
they have an unusually large and fine stock, at 


Wholesale and Retail, of 
Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees and Plants, 


Io? Which they will sell LOW, on account of the 
hard times. 


Bxamine our Prices. 








APPLE TREES, Each. Hund. 
6 to 8 feet, extra fine, $0.20 $15.00 
PEACHES, best kinds, 0,20 15,00 
PEARS, 
Standards, best kinds, 50- 40.00 
Dwarfs, 40 35.00 
CHERRIES, 
Stand.anddwf. “ 0.40 30.00 
APRICOT and NECTARINE, 
Splendid i first class, 0.30 
QUINCE 
Angers, Oren e and Portugal, fine, 40 30.00 
GOOSEBERRIES, Each. Doz. Hund. 
Strong plants, 0.10 1.00 6.00 
RED and WHITE geet TS, hh : 
1. 00 
BLA OKBERRIES@* 
Lawton, Dorchester and White, 1,00 4,00 
RASPBERRIES, 
Six or more kinds, 1.00 2,00 
to 5.00 
RHUBARB, 
Linnewus, and other fine sorts, 1.50 8.00 
STRAWBERRIES, Hund. : Thous. 
Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de 
Gand, Fillmore, &c. $2.00 $8.00 
Longworth’s and Downer’s Pro- 
lifie, and other fine sorts, 2.00 6.00 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
Large Purple Top, 2 to 3 years, 1.00 6.00 
GRAPES, 
Catawba and Isabella, 8.00 5000 


Letters of inquiry promptly answered. For further 
particulars, address N. J. COLMAN & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo 


SELECT FORIEGN GRAPES FOR SALE 


At the 
STAR NURSERIES, QUINCY, ILL. 

Such as Black Cluster, Black Frontignan, Black 
Hamburg, Chasselas de Fontainbleau, Canadian 
Chief, Golden Chasselas,, Grizzly. Frontignan, Stock- 
wood Golden Hamburg, White Muscat and others. 

Good, strong plants in pots, 30 cts. each,$20 per 100. 
Without pots, packed nicely in moss, 20 cts, each; 
$12 per 100. 

iio, over 80 varieties of HARDY NATIVE 
GRAPES, arid a large stock of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES; SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 





)ROSES, AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Enclose two cent stamp and send for a catalo a 
Address ALDO SOMME 


augdt Box 531, Quincy, IIl. 
A : 

We will issue on the First of August, a Circular 

WBERRIES 


ene VARIETIES OF ST 
AT HAVE PROVED MOST VALUABLE THIS 
SEASON, with of and other informa- 
tion, which will be sent te all applicants free of charge. 
july2t] J KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CIDER MILL 


AND . | oe mee rahi 
me COnt OHELLER, For voll Mal a Cant te a and 


beauty, C. Aultman & Co.’s world- 
renowned Canton, Ohio, “ Sweep- 
stakes” Threshing Machines are the 
used or seen them in operation, to have. no acknowledged.“ head and frent” of 
equal, either as a Cider Mil} or Corn Sheller. the whole “threshing machine fami- 
ly ” Their fame is not only national 
but world-wide! 
They stand pre-eminent as Either Geared or Belted Separa- 
tors, with either eight or ten-horse 
a Cider Mill, “Cary” or*Compensating” Powers, 
and with or without Trucks and 
Straw Stackers, delivered at this 
place on short notice. Order early. 
ry Send and get circular free of charge, 
mill in use, or call and see sample machines. 


Blunden, Koenig & Co,, 56 North 2d St. Saint Louis, Mo. 


This mill. is acknowledged by all who have 


Possessing the capacity of making more cider 
with less labor and in less time than any other 





PENNOCH’sS PATENT 


@RATN DRILL. 


We call the attention of Farmers to this justly celebrated Grain Drill, it 


Having Been in Use Over Ten Years, and More Sold 
Than Any Other Drill in the West, 


Giving perfect satisfaction. Very important improvements have recently been added, which 
make them still more desirable, 


Priee, complete, with OAT ATTACHMENT, - - + - $70.00 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO. 56.N. 24 8t., St.Louis, Mo. 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT. 


AND SEED STORE, 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
56 NORTH SECOND ST., above Pine, ST. LOUIS, MO 


WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


SEEDS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


We are just in receipt of a large stock of 


Sugar Mills and Cider Mills, 


Of various patterns, which we are prepared-to sell at low figures forCash. The above cu re repre- 


sents a "Wenns e Mill of the latest improved pattern, of which we have various sizes at various 
prices. e are also in receipt of a large lot of 


FANNING MILLS AND CORN SHELLERS, 


HAND AND POWER, 


«= WINE. PRESSES, ;COTTON. GINS, <a 
Cutting Boxes--Hand and Power, 
Plows, Harrows, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 


~ And alll descriptions’ of Tmplemen nts necessary to the Farmer. 
\ pie Sbndfor CatdloguesGhins, 9) 9 > i BLUNDEN, KOENIG & C0. 




















